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FAMILY WEEK—1956 


Spark your 


observance with 


these 


attractive Family Week Resources .. . 


Colorful I! x 17 Poster—The same handsome 
design that appears in black and white on the 
top of this page. The poster will alert churches 
and communities to this 15th annual event. Two 
colors on crisp white stock. The price, only 10c. 


God—Home—Peace— Describes how Ged _ in 
the home actually can mean peace in the world. 
Provides a number of suggestions to stimulate 
the family’s own planning for the Week under 
the leadership of its church. Each family should 
have one. Only $2.00 a hundred. 


Church Planning Folder—Suggests projects and 
activities for local churches and groups of church- 
es acting together. Get your copies so that you 
can start your preparations now for this most 
important observance. Money-saving price is 


only $3.00 a hundred. 


Peace Be to This House—Peace starts at home 
and this series of eight devotional services, pray- 
ers and Bible readings helps bring God’s love and 
peace into ordinary family affairs. It will con- 
tinue to be of value throughout the year. Price is 


7c each; $5.00 a-hundred. 


Order from your denomination or directly from 


The Office of Publication and Distribution 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE U.S.A. 


120 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Virgil E. Foster 


EVERYONE prays. Everyone enters inte some kind of 
conversation with the universe as he understands it. He 
can carry into that conversation such immaturity of 
spirit, such confusion, misunderstanding, tension, even 
bitterness, that the experience contributes nothing to 
growth of mind or spirit. He can, on the other hand, 
approach this conversation with such a sincere desire for 
enlightenment and guidance that prayer gives direction, 
quality, and joy to the whole of life. 

God takes the initiative in the conversation, inviting 
it, speaking the first word in it. A fitting prayer is one 
in which a person responds to God’s initiative by paying 
attention to his word, his revelation of himself, and in 
turn bares his true self to God. 

Everyone is born with a basic tendency toward this 
kind of conversation with the Infinite, but the tendency 
comes to maturity only with nurture and training. Pray- 
er is at the center of life, whether one develops it or 
neglects it. If conversation with the Infinite is neglected, 
the heart of life is neglected. If that conversation is 
cherished and developed, life in all its glorious possi- 
bilities is given a chance within the individual. Helping 
persons to learn how to pray and to grow in prayer 
throughout life is, therefore, one of the most important 
responsibilities of church and home. 


Grow AS YOU PRAY, PRAY AS YOU GROW” 
has been prepared with parents as well as teachers in 
mind. The best way to use it is to provide each family 
and each teacher and officer of the church school with a 
copy, then hold a series of parent-teacher meetings for 
the discussion of the whole problem and for sharing of 
insights. 

It is especially important for each person to read all 
the articles. Parents and teachers of children may be 
tempted to read only the articles by Mrs. Edwards and 
Mrs. Young. But they cannot make full use of the sug- 
gestions of these two writers unless they read the two 
basic articles by Dr. Ferre’ and Dr. Hazelton, then read 


THE EDITORS wish to thank the members of the edi- 
torial board for their counsel in the planning of this spe- 
cial issue and the writers for their devotion in under- 
taking their assignments in the midst of other pressing 
responsibilities. The writers were severely limited by the 
space available and some of their excellent material 
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Grow As You Pray, Pray As You Grow | 


The writers of this special issue and the editors make | 
no claim that they have answered all the questions about 
prayer. They simply want to help focus attention upon 
the need for more effort in helping persons to grow in | 
prayer, and provide some useful suggestions as to how | 
to give that help. 

The problem is one with many aspects. It is apparent | 
that many persons, even those faithful in the church, | 
either did not get started-right in their prayer life or let 
it become arrested on an immature level. These persons | 
need help in renewing their interest in prayer and in re- | 
educating themselves in it. Many young people got 
started right but are now in danger of losing interest. 
They need help as they face the new dimensions of life | 
in youth and early adulthood. Then there are children | 
being misled in their first experience of prayer who need — 
understanding guidance lest they be turned away for- | 
ever from this central experience of life. | 

It is hoped that this special issue will stimulate par- | 
ents and teachers to put their own ideas along side those — 
suggested and sincerely try to develop experience better | 
than any reported in these articles. There is need for 
new insights. Perhaps some of these can be shared in a 
still more comprehensive and helpful special issue four — 
or five years hence. 


How To Use This Special Issue 


the articles on youth and adults to gain an understanding 
of how they themselves can grow in prayer. Parents and — 
teachers of youth cannot fully understand their responsi- 
bilities without reading the articles about children. 

Of all the issues of the Journal published in recent 
years, this one is the best to use as a gift. Churches will 
want a supply in order to give a copy to each young 
couple married in the church, to the parents of each 
new baby, to new members, to men and women in mili- 
tary service, and to families who come for counseling. 
Individuals will find it a gift much appreciated by many 
of their friends, including young people, students and 
others away from home, and adults of all ages. 


Appreciation 


had to be left out, much to the regret of the editors who 
are aware of the need of every available insight. 

It is hoped that the readers will match the devotion 
of the writers by helping to secure maximum use of this 
material and by reporting to the editors their own ex- 
perience in helping persons grow in their prayer life. — 
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[LJ] OW WE PRAY depends on what 
1 we believe about God. Recently 


a friend confided to me that her ear- 


ee 


ly attempts at prayer had failed be- 
cause she did not believe prayer was 
honest. She believed that God was 
the great Creator and Maintainer 
of the universe but could not imagine 
him to be concerned about the daily 
affairs of countless little creatures. 
She has now learned, through years 
of experience in prayer, that God 
does answer prayers and that the 
greatness of God is precisely the 
greatness of his love whereby he 
takes personal interest in his every 
child. 

One of our American theologians 
likewise observed that Christianity’s 
biggest offense to modern man, in 
his opinion, is simply prayer, Chris- 
tian prayer, prayer where God does 
something that changes things. Yet 
the Christian faith is tested and ex- 
pressed exactly by the way we pray. 
What, then, are some presuppositions 
for Christian prayer? 


The first and basic presupposition 
is faith in a personal God. By a per- 
sonal God I mean one who knows 
and cares. Alfred North Whitehead 
insisted, in personal conversations, 
that he believed in a personal God: 
a self-conscious God, a choosing God, 
a creative God, but above all the 
Friend and Father of our lives, the 
Companion who understands. God, 
for him, was the fellow-sufferer who 
enters into our pain and troubles 
with a tenderness and understanding 
beyond that of all human beings. 
Life at its center needs prayer. Moody 
said that the educated man was the 
one who knew how to pray and how 
to love, for in learning to pray we 
learn how to have right relations 
with God and in learning to love we 
learn how to have right relations 
with men. 


Unless we really believe that pray- 
er is a person-to-person call, we are 
not long going to cultivate the art 
of divine conversation. If we find 
no one at the other end of the line 
there is going to be an empty silence 
in our lives. Embarrassed, disap- 
pointed, but honest with our experi- 
ence, we hang up the receiver. 

The reason, among others, that we 


find no answer is that we think of 
_ prayer as our own doing. It is rather 
_God’s invitation and possible only as 
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by Nels F. S. Ferre’ 


we pray in his way. God is Spirit, 
and only as in complete passivity we 
accept our being lifted up in the 
Spirit can we ever pray and find 
God real. 


Christian prayer also presupposes 
faith in providence. It’ accepts the 
fact that God acts in history and mat- 
ters in fact to our lives. Providence 
‘is God’s reign in righteous love over 
the starry planets and over all hu- 
man planning. It is no interference 


Dr. Ferre, an eminent theologian, is Pro- 
fessor of Philosophical Theology, Vanderbilt 
University School of Religion, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


with his universe. It is rather the 
expression of the openness of the 
universe to his rule. If a human be- 
ing prevents an accident by doing 
something in actual fact about a 
situation, such prevention is not in- 
terference with nature but only the 
manipulation of nature by purpose 
in line with what is natural. If hu- 
man thought thus affects material 
forces, redirecting them, how much 
more is nature open to its Maker 
and Controller? It is most natural 
that God should act out his righteous 
love in nature. Nature exhibits fixed 
rules which are signs of the faithful- 
ness of God, but it also shows itself 
open to genuine creative and re- 
sponsible freedom in a most import- 
ant and often decisive measure. 


Because there is such fixedness for 
our common good, we must often 
hear God’s eloquent no. Jesus, when 
he was tempted to defy the law of 
gravitation to illustrate God’s care, 
had to hear God’s eloquent no. Paul, 
wanting to be rid of his thorn in the 
flesh, heard God’s eloquent no. One 
Christmas morning I was awakened 
by parishioners with the news that 
they had lost their twelve-year-old, a 
boy who wanted just one slide on 
his new sled before going to bed 
Christmas Eve, and was run over 
by a car. That family heard God’s 
eloquent no. Natural evil is part of 
God’s disciplinary control of our large 
measure of freedom. No child has 
prayed a Christian prayer for long 
who has not come to hear God’s 
eloquent no, for whom God loves he 
chastens. 


The cross is) the deepest experience 
of God’s love but also the highest 
expression of it, for the cross tells us 
that God comes to us in order to 
live with us and to suffer for us even 
to death, but also that it is God who 
comes and suffers and therefore gives 
us power to become new creatures in 
Christ, new beings, the finders of 
life and life more abundantly. Jesus 
could not avoid the cross nor can we 
if Christ be truly in us. Therefore 
Christian prayer presupposes that 
the cup is not always taken from us. 


Providence, however, is not mainly 
a matter of God’s discipline. It is 
not primarily a hearing of God’s elo- 
quent no. It is rather mostly our 
hearing God’s majestic yes. God is 
with and for all in all things; and for 
those who love him, he works for 
their good in all things. Christian 
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Glenn D. Everett 


The Prayer Room in the United States Capitol was opened early in the sum- 
mer of 1955. The colored glass window shows George Washington at prayer. 


prayer is therefore always victorious 
prayer. It presupposes that every 
prayer is heard in God’s way and, 
therefore, for our true good which 
is our common good. Even when the 
answer is the cross or the thorn in 
the flesh, the fuller answer is resur- 
rection and the grace that is ex- 
hibited in weakness. 


The Kingdom is a social reality 
and every Christian prayer hastens 
the coming of the Kingdom. Every 
truly Christian prayer is for the 
Kingdom and for the Holy Spirit, 
both of which are not only personal 
but social. Prayer is the losing of 
ourselves, and sometimes it involves 
God’s eloquent no, but all the way 
through and beyond such a no is 
God’s majestic yes, thundering and 
whispering his love for all men. Our 
purpose as Christians is to be recon- 


S 


cilers of God and men, and men and 
men. As we pray rightly our prayers 
are always heard. 


Christian prayer, however, presup- 
poses not only God’s personal pres- 
ence and not only his personal provi- 
dence, but it presupposes beyond 
these his purpose into which we can 
enter. Prayer is mostly a matter of 
what God himself does in opening ‘us 
to the Spirit, in whom alone prayer 
is real and effective, and also in his 
answering in his infinite way our 
finite asking. But prayer is also, 
within God’s presence and providence, 
our doing. However much our doing 
be all of grace, it is authentically 
and responsibly our doing. God’s 
purpose includes our becoming real 
and mature and our helping others 


become real and mature. To pray in 
a Christian way we must therefore 
enter into God’s purpose both for 
our own lives and that of other lives. 


For the first we have petition. God 
has made us in such a way that ask- 
ing develops our recognition that we 
are creatures and our acceptance 
that we are children. Our chief sin 
is to become self-sufficient. God has 
made it necessary that before we 
ever become right with him and with 
ourselves we must learn humbly to 
ask for our daily bread. Such prayer 
is for our sake and God never be- 


-comes truly real nor does our heart 


fill with gratitude until we learn 
rightly to petition. Although we can- 
not expect to be answered except as 
God knows what is good for us, for 


~ failing to pray believingly is usually 


the biggest obstacle to God’s being 
allowed to answer. 


In the same way, Christian prayer 
presupposes faith in intercession. In 
prayer we enter into God’s purpose 
for others and become co-workers 
with Christ. Intercession is our best 
chance to feel most fully the heart- 
beat of God against our own. In- 
tercession is also our identifying our- 


‘selves with others in all their needs. 


They need us and what we can do. 


Only the prayer of a righteous man 
helps, or the prayer of one who lives. 


his prayer before God and others. 
When we pray for others as Chris- 
tians we are led, enabled and in- 
spired to help God answer our pray- 
ers. Yet, far more important is God’s 
answer that we have helped make 
possible. 


God’s answering our prayers for 
others is part and parcel of the fact 
that we are social in nature and help 
the community most when we are 
least concerned with ourselves as 
apart from that community. Such 
openness to the inclusive community 
is the very meaning of Christ and 
the indispensable prerequisite for 
Christian prayer. God awaits our ac- 
ceptance of Christ and the open com- 
munity in him, which is the Church, 
as the removing of the main obstacle 
to his showering blessings upon his 
people. Many now sing the song of 
telepathy and_ psychokinesis, but 
thought and action of the mind at a 
distance are n@ song in comparison 
to the song of triumph in prayer for 
those who have learned to know 
God’s presence, providence and pur- 
pose. 
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Why Pray? 


by Roger Hazelton 


HE QUESTION, “why - pray?” 

may be asked, of course, in many 
different ways. One may be an out- 
sider wondering what makes prayer 
such a common requirement for 
those inside faith. Or one may be 
thoroughly habituated to the busi- 
ness of praying, but for some reason 
or another anxious to take a freshly 
critical view of the matter. When 
we ask this question, are we merely 
curious or are we seeking reassur- 
ance? Here, as always, a great deal 
in the answer depends clearly on the 
intent of the questioner. 

I shall assume, however, that the 
reader of this article is prepared to 
go much further than a cataloguing 
of the needs of men and women, 
seemingly satisfied by prayer, will 
allow. What we bring into the pray- 
er-experience by way of needs is cer- 
tainly not unimportant; and yet the 
question, “Why pray?” is simply not 
identical with the other question, 
“What do you want to get from 
God?” At any rate we Christians 
believe that human urgency and in- 
sistence are not the sole, or even the 
primary, reason for our praying. On 
the contrary, we believe that prayer 
has its reality and takes its rise with- 
in the very character of God him- 
self. When we ask, “Why pray?” 
we therefore ask what there is about 
God that encourages and enlists our 
prayers; we want to know how our 
seeking after God is stirred and 
structured by God’s own: search. for 
uIS.*)) 

For prayer, more than any other 
Christian act, is something that 
stands or falls with the priority, that 
is, the initiative and prevenience, of 
God. Prayer is a living dialogue or 
it is nothing. It is even worse than 
nothing—an empty gesture, mocking 
and deriding those who use it. Prayer 
not only presupposes God; it has its 
whole source and sanction within the 
being and action of God. I do not 
“mean, naturally, that the mere pre- 
valence of prayer can be taken sim- 
ply as a proof of God, but rather 


Dr. Hazelton is Abbot Professor of Chris- 
tian Theology, Andover Newton Theological 
School, Newton Centre, Massachusetts. 
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Aigner from Monkmeyer 


Children should have the privilege of being in the presence of their parents 
while the parents are at their best—in fellowship with God in church and home. 


that according to our faith prayer 
represents a very real part of his 
purpose for us. Why pray? Because 
God intends it, occasions it, elicits it 
as his chosen way of having fellow- 
ship with us. 

But this will have to be spelled out 
a bit, since it is not apparently the 
usual view which our prayer-habits 
and prayer-words reflect. All our 
clamoring for God’s attention, all our 
bidding for his favor—what does this 
suggest we actually believe about 
him? What, indeed, if not that he 
exists at some great distance from 
ourselves and that it is up to us to 
disturb his rather touchy transcend- 
ence with claims entered on our own 
behalf. And yet in all candor the 
Christian faith gives quite a different 
picture of the relationship between 
God and our praying. Says Jesus: 
“Ask, and it will be given you; seek, 


and you will find; knock, and it will 
be opened to you” (Luke 11:9). Here 
lies the answer to our question, but 
it must be Christianly understood. 
Notice that Jesus does not say that 
God is bound to give you whatever 
you ask for, or that if you do your 
part he will certainly do his to keep 
you happy and contented and secure. 
Jesus is not here putting prayer on 
what can only be called a paying 
basis. “Everyone who asks receives, 
and he who seeks finds, and to him 
who knocks it will be opened.” Taken 
together, these verses of Scripture 
comprise both a promise and a com- 
mand. Yet it is actually the promise 
which precedes the command, since it 
anchors down and_ authorizes the 
command. The only reason I have, 
finally, for my asking is God’s giving 
—that is, God’s readiness to listen, 
his eagerness to bend into the orbit 
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of my life in order to control it for 
my good and for his glory. When all 
is said and done, I pray because God 
hears, indeed because he is more 
ready to hear than I am to pray. 

All this is frankly biblical, but is 
it reasonable? In reply let us con- 

sider two of the examples Jesus used 
for making clear this promise of God 
in relation to the command to pray. 
“What father among you,” he asks, 
‘Sf his son asks for a fish, will in- 
stead of a fish give him a serpent?” 
(Luke 11:11) And God’s fatherhood 
is infinitely more loving, loyal, and 
lasting than our own. Whatever else 
he may be, he is no practical joker. 
So, if we know how to give good 
gifts to those who ask, how much 
more does God! 

There is also the amusing illustra- 
tion of the householder who is awak- 
ened in the middle of the night, when 
all his children are soundly sleeping, 
by a neighbor wanting to borrow 
some food for company. The neigh- 
bor knocks and then begins to shout, 
and finally, in order to put an end 
to the noise but not out of love, the 
householder comes down and gives 
the neighbor what he wants. God is 
like that, says Jesus. He would rath- 
er you kept on praying, even impa- 
tiently and childishly, than to leave 
him quite alone. For God can do 
something for you only if you put 
yourself in his way, put yourself at 
his disposal, throw yourself on his 
mercy. The only hitch in this wrily 
humorous illustration is that God, 
unlike a sleepy householder, already 
knows what is best for us and does 
not have to be reminded. He only 
wants to know that we know he is 
the Lord, from whom cometh down 
every good and perfect gift. 

On the surface, Jesus’s words about 
prayer certainly seem simple enough. 
Doesn’t this same requirement-and- 
reward motif run all through the gos- 
pels? It would seem that a condition 
is laid down and when it has been 
fulfilled a satisfying consequence re- 
sults. So these words would then 
mean something like this: if you ask 
then you will get, if you want to find 
you had better look, if you knock 
then it will be opened. That would 
put prayer on a sound, dependable 
footing, so that we might know just 
where we stand with God. 

How does it happen, though, that 
this is not what Jesus himself says? 
His own words lack completely this 
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sure will; 


“iffy” character. He does not tell his 
hearers that whatever they ask for, 
God is sure to give them. After all, 
may not prayer bring about the cor- 
rection-as well as the fulfillment of 
one’s dominant desire? Prayer is of 
course petition, asking something 
from God, but it is also the act of 
lifting up one’s petition and leaving 
it with God. One may not always 
come away from prayer with the 
same need or wish that sent him into 
it. Having prayed it through, he may 
find that it has been changed, even 
that he himself has been changed, 
and that his values have been sur- 
prisingly revalued. In the long run 
it is prayer, and only prayer, that 
teaches us what we ought to pray 
for. Sooner or later we make this 
prayer of Charlotte Bronte our own: 
“Grant us, O Lord, so to pray as to 
deserve to be heard.” And then, but 
only then, we learn that some pray- 
ers do not even deserve to be said. 


This is why we cannot possibly 


Obedience 


Eternal God, who commitest 
to us the swift and solemn trust 
of life; since we know not what 
a day may bring forth, but only 
that the hour for serving thee is 
always present, may we wake to 
the instant claims of thy holy 
will; not waiting for tomorrow, 
but yielding today. 


Lay to rest, by the persuasion 
of thy Spirit, the resistance of 
our passion, indolence, or fear. 
Consecrate with thy presence 
the way our feet may go; and 
the humblest work will shine, 
and the roughest places be 
made plain. 


Lift us above unrighteous an- 
ger and mistrust into faith and 
hope and charity, by a simple 
and steadfast reliance on thy 
and so may we be 
modest in our time of prosper- 
ity, patient under disappoint- 
ment, ready for danger, serene 
in death. 


In all things, draw us to the 
mind of Christ, that thy lost 
image may be traced again, and 
that thou mayest own us at one 
with him and with thee. Amen. 


J. Martineau 
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take these cherished words of Jesus — 


to mean anything consequential or 
conditional; they do not mean that 
praying is a sort of super-technique 
for getting whatever we wish or need 
from God, nor do they mean a sort 
of guarantee that God will assuredly 
respond in kind and on the level of 
our asking. 

Yet these words do disclose, and 
most emphatically, a certain real 
equivalence between our asking and 
God’s giving, which is in fact the 
true spring and spirit of Christian 
prayer. In them, however, the usual 


order of the quid pro quo is rather 


drastically reversed. Something far 
deeper is involved here—an element- 
al trust or credence, a living context 
in which every prayerful encounter is 
at the same time an encouragement 
from “the “prayer-hearing God.” 
Hence in praying we are not con- 
cerned with meeting requirements 
and earning rewards, like children in 
a memory-verse competition in the 
church school. We are being drawn 
into an orbit of elliptical responsive- 
ness, reciprocation, and resource. It 
is in this vein that John Bunyan 
wrote, “Right prayer sees nothing 


- substantial, and worth the looking 


after, but God.” 


Prayer is itself the outcome of 
God’s wish to help, his bending low 
to hear. And this in no way lessens 
his own majesty and might, but in- 


deed expresses them, His promise 


disarms all our pretentiousness, all 
our devices of attention-getting, just 
as his command forbids all chummi- 
ness or coziness in his presence. Al- 
though this heartening invitation may 
not provide us with an automatic ar- 
rangement whereby prayer becomes 
the human cause of a divine effect, 
it does assure us that we have free 
access to the God whose goodness 
faileth never and whose righteous- 
ness is like the great mountains. In 
this assurance, moreover, we can ven- 
ture boldly and without fear to pray 
to God. A Christian poet of eight- 
eenth-century England, Christopher 
Smart, in his “David,” put the mat- 
ter well: 


Strong is the lion—like a coal 

His eye-ball—like a bastion’s mole 
His chest against the foes . . 

But stronger still, in earth and air, 

And in the sea, the man of pray’r; 
And far beneath the tide; 

And in the seat to faith assign’d, 

Where ask is have, where seek is find, 
Where knock is open wide. 
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ID RAYER IS AT THE very y heart 
€ of Christian worship. Prayer is so 
profound that even the most devout 
adult feels there is much he does not 
understand, much that he has not 
experienced. Yet prayer is such a 
simple, natural act of fellowship and 
communion with God that even a 
little child can find satisfaction and 
joy in it. 

The little child’s first experience of 
prayer should be in his home, in the 
intimate fellowship of the family. In 
a home where God’s presence, help, 
and guidance are real, the little child 
seems to have no difficulty in ac- 
cepting the idea that God, though 
unseen, is with him always and hears 
him when he prays. God’s presence 
is sensed so often, as the child ex- 
plores, wonders, and worships with 
his parents, that he comes to accept 
the idea of God’s nearness as he does 
the air he breathes but cannot see or 
feel. 


The child's concept of God 

The child’s interest in prayer and 
his growing experience of it depend 
to a great extent upon the ideas of 

God that he gets from his family. 

Parents must make sure that the child 

has ideas which can grow as he grows 

—right ideas, happy ideas, on which 

he can build. 
_ A little child first becomes ac- 

quainted with God through learning 
what God does for him. He needs to 
know that God loves him, cares about 
him, and has made provision for his 
needs. He must be helped to have a 
feeling of security and trust in God’s 
care at all times. Only then can he 
find satisfaction in the thought of 
talking with God in prayer. 

Parents need not be concerned if 
the little child’s first ideas of God are 
of a physical being, perhaps a larger 
edition of his father whom he loves 
and trusts. This picture of God will 
change gradually as the child enjoys 
happy experiences of God’s nearness 
and is led to see God at work in the 
world about him. 

The sincerity and warmth of the 
| parents’ love as shown in their at- 
_titude toward the child, and their 
faithful care day by day have much 
“to do with the child’s understanding 
| and response to God’s love. The 


| Mrs. Edwards is Editor of Kindergarten 
| lesson materials, Department of Church 
| Schools, Church of the Nazarene, Kansas 
| City, Missouri. 
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Prayer Be: 


at Home 


nN 


by Mildred Speakes Edward: 


PRAYER FOR THE FAMILY 


Almighty Father of all, who 
dost set the children of men in 
families, enable us, we pray 
thee, so to guide the children 
committed to our care that they 


child has no idea of the meaning of 
love except as he experiences love 
and care in his family and in his 
gradually widening circle of relation- 
ships. 

The child’s concept of God and of 
worship are vitally affected by the 
sincerity and warmth of his parents’ 
own relationship with God. Only 
out of a living, growing, vital Chris- 
tian experience can parents rightly 
interpret God to the child and guide 
him in a meaningful prayer exper- 
ience. 

If the parents’ faith and convic- 
tions are strong and sure, if they live 
these from day to day, this will be 
known to the child and will shine 
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may love the ways of truth and 
of righteousness, of peace and 
of good will. Fulfill in them 
our divinest dreams, and 
through them carry forward the 
coming of thy kingdom upon 
earth. Amen. 


through all they do and say as they 
try to guide him. A child who lives 
and grows in an atmosphere of love 
and of faith and trust in God has a 
framework within which he can build 
right and happy ideas of God. 
Bedtime prayer 

A young child’s first experience of 
prayer may be to hear his mother or 
father pray aloud when he is put to 
bed at night. It is natural for a par- 
ent to feel a prayer in his heart when 
he puts a baby into his crib at bed- 
time. Expressing this prayer aloud 
includes the child in the act of wor- 
ship. The prayer will be only a 
soothing sound to the child at first, 
something that makes bedtime hap- 
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Jim McNeely 


Parents need not be concerned if the little child's first ideas of God are of a 
physical being, perhaps a larger edition of his father whom he loves and trusts. 
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pier and adds to his feeling of being 
loved and safe. Gradually the child 
will begin to expect the-rite, and to 
be disappointed if it is omitted. Later 
he will try to take part by imitating 
the parent’s posture and speech 
sounds. 

As the child learns to communicate 
through speech the parents can begin 
to guide him in telling his thoughts 
to God as naturally as he talks with 
them: talking with God about hap- 
py things of the day, thanking him 
for good gifts, telling him about 
things he is sorry for, asking his help 
in remembering to be kind and help- 
ful to others. 

It is natural that much of the 
prayer guidance should come at bed- 
time, although parents should be 
alert for every opportunity for spon- 
taneous worship. At bedtime there 
can come quiet, undisturbed moments 
when one parent or the other talks 
with the child in the privacy of his 
own room or corner. Happy events 
of the day are recalled, and become 
more sweet for this sharing. Perhaps 
the child also tells of some happen- 
ing of the day for which he feels sad 
or sorry; or the parent, knowing of 
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a need, gently guides the child’s 
thoughts in that direction. 

It~becomes natural after this in- 
timate time of fellowship to suggest 
that “we tell God, too.” Before the 
prayer is voiced parent and child talk 
over the things they want to say to 
God. Prayer thoughts are thus 
formed in the child’s mind and the 
prayer becomes a true expression of 
his own ideas. At times poems, stor- 
ies, and songs will be a part of the 
bedtime worship experience. As the 
child listens or takes part with the 
parent he thinks of things he would 
like to tell God, and prayer follows 
naturally. 

The child or the parent may pray, 
or both may take part. The child 
has a definite part whether or not 
he actually voices the prayer himself, 
but he should be encouraged and 
helped to pray aloud. When he does 
pray he should pray in his own 
words, speaking his own thoughts in 
childlike words and ideas that have 
meaning for him. When the parent 
prays with the child he also should 
use childlike words and ideas. This 
does not mean that he will “talk 
down” to the child, but that he will 
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talk to God simply, as the child 


would. 

Gradually the child acquires his 
own vocabulary for prayer and is able 
and glad to pray aloud. He can also 
be encouraged to have a brief silent 
time when he “thinks” his prayer 
rather than speaks it. 


Form prayers 

Simple form prayers may be 
taught and used occasionally after 
the child has begun to pray freely in 
his own words. They are helpful in 
increasing his words and ideas in 
which to express his own prayer 


thoughts, but they should not be used 


too often, because form prayers can 
become a hindrance to worship. 
Sometimes they get to be merely a 
mumbled rite to be gotten through 
before tumbling into bed. When they 
are used they can be given meaning 
through conversation and the use of 
a picture, story, or song. 

One of the most common form 
prayers in use is the familiar “Now 
I lay me.” Someone has written a 
beautiful version of this that leaves 
out the thought of possible death dur- 
ing the night: 

Now I lay me down to sleep; 
I pray thee, Lord, thy child to keep. 


Thy love go with me all the night, 
And wake me with the morning light. 


With this prayer the parent may use 
a simple Bible verse poem: “T lie 
down and sleep; I wake again... I 
will give thanks to the Lord .. .” 
(Psalm 3:5; 9:1). If the child seems 
to have feelings of fear at bedtime 
there may be added these words: 
“the earth is full of the . . . love of 
the Lord? (Psalm = 3335)¢ 


Any time and anywhere 

As satisfying as bedtime prayer ex- 
periences are, parents must also be 
very careful that there are many 
other times and places when they 
pray with the little child. In the day- 
by-day family living there come many 
occasions when it can be the natural 
thing to voice spontaneous prayer 
thoughts. Such informal prayers help 
the child know that he may talk with 
God at any time, in any place, and 
God will hear. Such prayers, ex- 
pressed at the moment of greatest in- 
terest, or joy, or need may mean 
much in fostering a growing, satisfy- 
ing prayer experience for the child. 

“Thank you, God, for the pretty 


flower” Linda prayed when her heart 


was full of wonder and delight at the 
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beautiful jonquil she had touched 
and smelled. “Thank you, God, for 
this happy time” may climax many 
family good times or may come when 
the child has had an especially good 
time with playmates. At other times 
no prayer may be said aloud, but in 
quietness and wonder—perhaps at 
the beauty of the stars in the night- 
time sky—the child will commune 
with the heavenly Father who “made 
the stars also.” 


Content of prayers 

In guiding the young child we 
usually place emphasis upon prayers 
of thanks and love to God. “Asking” 
prayers can prove a hindrance to the 
‘little child’s faith; certainly they are 
not the highest kind of prayers for 
anyone to pray. The little child has 
yet to learn that God sometimes has 
to answer our prayers with “no.” 
He has to learn that God cannot 
grant our prayers when they are not 
right for us or when they are selfish 
and might bring unhappiness to 
others. He has to learn, also, that 
God has given him abilities and pow- 
ers to use for himself—it is his re- 
sponsibility, for example, to keep 
himself out of the street and out of 
the way of cars. 

He learns these things gradually as 
he learns more and more about the 
world in which he lives. Until he 
does learn them he should be guided 
mainly in prayers of joy, praise, and 
thanksgiving. Such prayers are al- 
ways pleasing to God and wonder- 
fully enriching to the individual, 
whether adult or child. 

There is a place, however, in ‘the 
prayers of a little child for requests 
for God’s help in doing what is 
right, in living in a way that is pleas- 
ing to God. Such prayers need to be 
voiced in concrete terms, asking God 
for specific things: “God, please 
help me remember to be kind to 
Ronnie when we play.” Guidance 
should be given to help him know 
what is his own part in answering 
such a prayer, what he must do 
about it himself. 


Thanks at mealtime 

The little child must have not only 
his private prayer thoughts and his 
_ prayer times with one or the other 


Dorothy L. Carl 


In family living there come many occa- 
sions when it can be the natural thing 
to voice spontaneous prayer thoughts. 


\ February, 1956 
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parent. As he grows older he needs 
the fellowship of group prayer in the 
family. Mealtime is an appropriate 
time for such worship experiences as 
soon, as the child is old enough to 
eat with the family. At times he 
may be asked to voice the prayer 
himself, but not so frequently that 
giving thanks at table will seem to 
be only a child’s role. When he does 
this he usually should pray in his own 
words. At times a form prayer, such 
as the following, may be used and 
the child taught to say it with the 
others: 

We thank you, God, for all your care, 

For home and those who love us there; 

For work to do, for happy play, 

For food so good to eat today.’ 

At times the family may repeat Bible 
verses of thanks, and the little child 
may learn to say a simple one such 
as, “We give thanks to thee, O God” 
(Psalm 75:1). 

Singing graces are used and en- 
joyed by some families, and the little 
child learns to join in as he hears 
the song over and over. Many fam- 
ilies find a definite feeling of unity 
through clasping hands around the 
table as they sing or say the meal- 
time prayer. Even the little child in 


7From "Opening Doors of Faith,” by M.S.E. 
Beacon Hill Press. Used by permission. 


his high chair senses the awe and 
wonder of this group worship, and 
responds to it. 


Family worship 

There should be in the schedule of 
every Christian family a time, other 
than at mealtime, when the Bible is 
read and the entire family prays to- 
gether. It is difficult in our modern 
pattern of living to arrange this, but 
this very difficulty points up the ur- 
gent need of finding a quiet time 
for “togetherness” in worship. As 
soon as the child is old enough he 
should become a part of this wor- 
ship group. It will strengthen and 
broaden the base for his faith, and 
for his guidance in Christian living. 
As the child enters into the fellow- 
ship of prayer with the family his 
ideas of God are enlarged, he senses 
that life has meaning beyond the 
things he can see and grasp. God 
becomes very real to him, and a 
foundation is laid for abundant 
Christian living. 

Among the books which will be helpful 
tec parents in dealing with the religious 
development of their children are, Guide- 
posts to Creative Family Worship by Anna 
Laura and Edward W. Gebhard, Your 
Home Can Be Christian by Donald M. 


Maynard, and Our Children and God by 
Mrs. Clarence H. Hamilton. 


When 
Children 


Pray 


by Lois Horton Young 


T WAS TERRY’S bedtime. Clean 

and freshly clad in soft pajamas, 
he knelt beside his bed to “say his 
prayers,” as his mother put it. “God,” 
he prayed, “thank you for mother 
and daddy and baby Ann. Thank 
you for my house and my bed and 
for rain and electricity. But it’s 
rained enough now. Please make it 
stop so I can play in the sun tomor- 
row. Or make it snow. Amen.” 
Then ‘Terry hopped into bed. Mother 
kissed him and turned out the light. 
Had she missed an opportunity to 
help him grow in his ideas of God 
and in prayer? 

The warm and vibrant quality of 
the little child’s prayer, the freshness 
and intimacy of his fellowship with 
God can grow with the years, or, if 
adults are indifferent to his prayer 
life, it can become a meaningless 
“saying of prayers.” From there it is 
but a small step to complete sever- 
ance of conversational relationship 
with God. 

In scrutinizing our part in guiding 
the child’s growth in prayer, we find 
no simple solution. There is no 
“typical” child; rates of growth vary; 
there is no set of rules to follow. 

The prayer experience is so inter- 
woven with other aspects of growing 
that it cannot be developed inde- 
pendently. Just as learning to read 
is a complex process related to many 


Mrs Carl E. Young is a curriculum writer 
and is Director of Christian Education at 
Milford Mill Church, Pikesville, Maryland, 
where her husband is the pastor. 
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skills and to emotional and physical 
factors, so is learning to pray. 


Steps in learning to pray 

Children learn to pray first of all 
through being in the presence of oth- 
ers while they pray and through imi- 
tative experience. The attitude, pos- 
ture, tone of voice, of people en- 
gaged in prayer provide an atmos- 
phere to which children are sensitive 
very early. 

Growth in prayer comes as chil- 
dren soon move beyond imitation in- 
to creative experience of their own. 
It springs from both thought and 


feeling. Prayer comes from an over- . 


flow of joy in adoration, and thanks- 
giving, or from a consciousness of 
need. Like other forms of creative 
expression, prayer has its roots in the 


everyday things a child thinks and 


does, the things he sees and hears, 
touches and tastes, in experiences 
which stimulate creativity; it is ac- 
tive; it is self-giving. 


Parents and teachers can help 

How can those who care about the 
child help him to discover how to 
pray and help him to grow in prayer? 
Parents and leader have these re- 
sponsibilities: 

1. To be aware of the individual 


child’s stage of development, and his _ 
current problems relating to everyday 
living as well as any problems spe- | 
cifically relating to prayer. Ce 

2. To watch for opportunities to | 
help him develop his ideas of prayer 
and his ease in praying. These often | 
come unexpectedly. 

3. To enrich the child’s experience | 
with opportunities to observe, to hear, 
to do, which will develop his appre- | 
ciation of the world around him and } 
his reverence for life. 

4. To provide opportunities for | 
practicing prayer. These should in- || 
clude some planned periods of wor- | 
ship. Like other kinds of learning, | 
prayer calls for actual doing. 

5. To help the child discover new | 
ways of praying, such as writing out | 
a prayer, or discovering hymns that | 
express his prayer thoughts. 

6. To stimulate his thinking about | 
prayer, perhaps by asking him ques- — 
tions. As he answers, he will not | 
only reveal his thinking but also clar- | 
ify it. 
7. To establish home and church 
cooperation in understanding the | 
prayer needs of individual children, — 
and in giving them guidance in the | 
growth of their prayer experience. 


NURSERY CHILDREN 


What does prayer mean to a three- 
year-old boy or girl? For some chil; 
dren, of this age the experience of 
prayer may be little more than an 
awareness that there is someone called 
God with whom adults talk. How- 
ever the comments, questions and 
prayers of other three-year-olds indi- 
cate that prayer may mean some- 
thing like this to them: “God is a 
special person. I cannot see him, but 
I can talk to him and he will hear 
me. I can tell him the things I am 
glad for. I can tell him when I am 
sorry. He loves me so he likes for 
me to talk to him.” 

Though a child of this age may 
use the expression, “Thank you, God 
for. ,’ this probably means “I am 
glad for” and does not carry the im- 
plications of thought and feeling of 
an older child’s prayer of thanksgiv- 
ing. 


Adults create confusion for young 
children when they guide them to di- 
rect prayers to Jesus or to both God 
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and Jesus. Another source of diffi- 
culty for nursery-age children is the 
effort of adults to teach them form 
prayers which have blurred or even — 
obscure meaning for them. Without 
the least intention of doing so, adults 
teach insincerity by offering a lan- 
guage of prayer without meaning, 
and convey the idea that there is 
some magic in words. 

On the other hand, if the form 
prayer is simple it may help the child 
to discover a language of prayer. It 
may suggest new thoughts for prayer, 
and develop the child’s ease in find- 
ing expression for his own ideas. This 
mealtime grace is such a prayer: 
“We're glad, dear God, for food to 
eat. For milk, and vegetables, and 
meat. Amen.” This might be used 
as a unison grace before dinner, but 
like any other form-prayer, should 
not be used continuously, lest it be- 
come a worn-out ritual. 

Experiences which arise at home 
or at church offer opportunity fi 


ayer of a spontaneous nature. A 
group of nursery children watching 
_a goldfish swimming might be ready 
to pray, “We are glad for a shining 
fish. We like his bright orange; we 
like his soft tail. You are wonderful 
to have thought how fishes could be, 
O God!” Again, Billy has enjoyed 
visiting his grandmother, and on the 
walk home mother suggests, “Didn’t 
we have fun? Let’s talk with God 
about it.” 


By using such moments for prayer, 
the parent or teacher helps the child 
to recognize them at other times. 
At first the adult will suggest prayer 
and provide simply the words which 
express the child’s feelings and 
thoughts, but he will later offer the 
child an opportunity to voice his 
thoughts for himself. Then one day 
the three-year-old may express his 
readiness to talk with God, “I feel 
like talking with God about it.” 

The child’s first steps in spontan- 
eous prayer may come in response to 
such an adult suggestion as “You 
may tell God how you feel about the 
kitten,” or “I think God would be 
glad to have you talk with him about 
our party;” but the child must never 
be put “on the spot” or forced. 


In a church or home situation, wor- 
ship moments which lead to prayer 
may come through a story, conversa- 
tion, an activity, or a song. After a 
conversation at church about ways 
mothers help us, children might be 
led to pray, “God, we are glad for 
mothers. They get our lunches ready, 
and wash our clothes, and read us 
stories.” 


After a story about the church, the 
leader might sense the children’s feel- 
ing of gladness for their church and 
might say, “We are glad for our 
church; let’s talk with God about 
it,” following this with a brief prayer. 

After a walk in the autumn leaves 
children sit quietly under a tree lis- 
tening to them swishing together in 
the wind. The leader or parent feels 

_ they are ready for a moment of talk- 

ing to God, and speaks what he thinks 
might be their thoughts. 

_. At the nursery level we hope the 

child may find a growing freedom in 
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| At four or five the child may begin — 


to ask God to help him in specific 
ways: to be friendly, to be helpful. 


“speaking thoughts to God and in 


praying “I am glad for” prayers re- 
lating to his everyday experiences. 
The habits of grace before meals and 
of bedtime prayer should be estab- 
lished. 

Some suggestions for establishing a 
pattern of home-church cooperation, 
which may carry on into later years 
are: 


1. Parent-teacher conferences on 
prayer. 

2. Distribution in homes of leaf- 
lets which relate to children’s growth 
in prayer, and books and §articles 
which will be helpful on this subject. 

3. Letter to parents encouraging 
them to be aware of the child’s need 
for help in learning to pray, and giv- 
ing helpful suggestions. 


KINDERGARTEN 


From early infancy the’ child de- 
velops love for the parent as he as- 
sociates the comforts and security of 
life with mother or father. Grad- 
ually there dawns the realization that 
parents “do these things for us be- 
cause they love us,” and the bonds 
of affection between parent and child 
grow strong. His relationship with 
God grows in the same way. 

In the kindergarten child’s prayers 
gladness for things and people will 
be, as with the younger child, the 
most frequently recurring theme. 


However, in these years prayers of 
thanks may grow to include thanks 
for God’s love which provides these 
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blessings, wonder at his wise planning 
for the world, appreciation for peo- 
ple who show friendliness and help- 
fulness, and gladness that we too can 
share and work. Giving thanks for 
Jesus, for favorite Bible stories and 
for our church will gain a larger 
place in the child’s prayers. 

At four or five the child may be- 
gin to ask God to help him in spe- 
cific ways: to be friendly to play- 
mates, to show kindness to visitors, 
to be helpful at home, at church, and 
at play. 

He will have a tendency to ask 
God to give him material things, to 
provide good weather, to adjust the 


circumstances of life to his own con- 
venience. It will take a wise parent 
or teacher to guide him into discov- 
ering that prayer is more than a let- 
ter to Santa Claus, magically ans- 
wered—that prayer is wanting to 
know God’s way for us. The child’s 
very credulity and complete faith at 
this age lay a heavy responsibility on 
parent and teacher, who must help 
the child develop his faith in God as 
one who is able, all-wise and power- 
ful, but at the same time help him 
see that God cannot change his laws 
for our whims and fancies. 

These thoughts about prayer must 
be shared in the child’s own language 
and in relation to real experiences 
he is having. 

Leaders should be aware of the 
tendency of children to regard God 
as “magic,” “just like superman,” 
one who “can do anything, like fair- 
ies,” “God and Santa Claus can give 
you anything.” (These quotations 
are from four- and five-year-olds.) 

Another problem to be surmounted 
is the idea that God is far off some- 
where among stars and _ airplanes. 
Children who bring this idea to 
church kindergarten usually have 
caught it from their parents. As Su- 
san put it at Hallowe’en, “A witch 
could fly up to God,” or as Byron 
put it, “Sometimes airplanes go right 
past God.” 

The kindergarten child reduces ab- 
stractions, generalities, and the sym- 
bolic to the specific and literal. En- 
couraging a child to ask God to help 
him “be good” or “be kind” will have 
far less value than guiding him to 
pray for specific four-and-five-year- 
old kinds of goodness or kindness, as 
“help me to want to let Teddy have 
a turn on my bike.” 


Our object is not to teach the 
child merely to “say prayers,’ which 
would not be difficult; we want him 
to learn to pray. We must be sure 
that any form prayers or pattern 
prayers are used only at times and in 
ways that are full of meaning, related 
to the child’s immediate experience. 
Though at times he may need mother 
or daddy or teacher to express what 
he is thinking or feeling, the child 
should be encouraged more and more 
to give expression to his own ideas. 


Even in a group, prayer may not 
be a whole-group experience. It may 
be an individual or small-group ex- 
perience, as the leader sees an occa- 
sion when prayer may be meaning- 
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ful. Three children have finished 
making get-well cards for the min- 
ister to use in pastoral calling, and 
they pray, “Thank you, God, for our 
minister. We are glad we could cut 
and paste these cards for the sick 
people.” 

When groups have built ideas and 
experiences together through a unit, 
they may be ready to make up a 
prayer for the leader to record, with 
several children contributing, or to 
compose individual prayers. Some- 
times these may be used on succeed- 
ing Sundays, and illustrated with 
paint, chalk or cut paper. 

Creative singing has a place here, 
too, and children may find satisfac- 
tion in spontaneously singing their 
thoughts to God. Several children 


may have turns to sing their prayer-— 


thoughts, or this may be an individ- 


ual experience at church or at home. 

Real prayer experiences during the | 
kindergarten years can broaden a | 
child’s ideas of God, help him under- | 
stand what to ask God for and how |} 
to ask it, increase his appreciation of 
God’s love and the desire to thank 
him, and give him a beginning sense 
of God’s presence in his quiet times. 


Resources for 

Nursery and Kindergarten Children 

My Prayer Book, Margaret Clemens } 

First Prayers for Little Children, Mary ' 
Alice Jones 

Prayers for Little Children, Mary Alice || 
Jones : 

A Little Book of Bedtime Songs, Jeanette | 
Perkins Brown 

A Little Book of Singing Graces, Jeanett 
Perkins. Brown 

A Child’s Grace, Constance Bannister 

A Little Book of Prayers and Graces, 
Marguerite de Angeli 


PRAYERS OF THREE-YEAR-OLDS 


Dear God, thank you for our good food. 
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Dear God, thank you today 
For food and rest and play. 


Surrounding should provide a setting in which prayer becomes meaningful, 
and there should be opportunity for listening as well as speaking to God. 


International Journal of Religious Educat. 
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PRIMARY CHILDREN 


The primary years bring a longer 
attention span, and the capacity to 
participate in a more sustained wor- 
ship experience. 

It continues to be the parent’s or 
teacher’s responsibility to take ad- 
vantage of occasions when spontan- 
eous prayer may be meaningful. Too 
often we tend to regard the carefully 
planned prayer experience of a wor- 
ship “program” or “service” or “pe- 
riod” as the only prayer a church 
school session need include. Some- 
times we add a prayer at the close 
of the class session. 

It is important to guard against 
giving prayer only a planned place 
in the sequence of a day at home or 
a church school session. We must 
help the child to find God as near 
as his own need, as close as beauty, 
as ready to hear as our best friend. 
We must continue to help each boy 
and girl to pray when he feels the 
need or impulse, recognizing that 
these moments are frequently not 
planned or premeditated. 

Besides putting this spontaneous 
experience to use in a church session 
and in the family circle, we need to 
encourage the child to pray when he 
‘is “on his own.” 

The program at church should be 
carefully planned so that surround- 
ings provide a setting in which prayer 
becomes the natural and meaningful 
climax. Worship should now give a 
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larger place to listening for as well 
as speaking to God—times of silence, 
offering opportunity to think silently 
to God and to be ready for thoughts 
of him to fill our minds. These are 
necessarily brief; better too short than 
a moment too long and ending 
abruptly in a giggle or whisper which 
announces an exhausted attention 
span. 

Prayers of thanksgiving should con- 
tinue to mature as parents and lead- 
ers help children to find new reasons 
for giving thanks and praise to God. 
Primary children can begin to be 
thankful for something another group 
or person is enjoying and prayers 
should grow less self-centered than 
those of the younger child. Prayers 
of petition will begin to include, 
“Help me to do right,” “Help me to 
do hard things,” “Forgive me, and 
help me to do better,’ and give a 
larger place to the needs of others. 

The primary child will find many 
Bible verses and passages which ex- 
press his own needs and feelings. 
These may be used as prayers re- 


We must help each child to find God 
as near as his own need, as close as 
beauty, as ready to hear as a friend. 


Clark and Clark 


peatedly until they become a_per- 
manent part of his thinking. 

Developing concepts of God are 
necessary at this age level for a grow- 
ing prayer life. “Is God cruel and 
resentful?” “Does he cease to love 
us when we do wrong?” “What 
standards must we meet to please 
him?” “Is there a relation between 
pleasing him and having our prayers 
answered?” The child has many 
questions relating to God. The en- 
couragement we offer him to express 
these, and our careful answers will 
have a bearing on the growth of his 
prayer life. 

A leader will continue to “lead” 
only in short prayers. In prayers of 
more than a few simple sentences, 
children will cease to follow. A lead- 
er will give children much oppor- 
tunity to give their own spontaneous 
prayers or to write (or dictate) and 
read their own prayers. When the 
leader is doing the praying it is dif- 
ficult for the primary child to par- 
ticipate actively. 

A leader will not try to pray when 
it is obvious the children are not in 
the right mood. “Let us pray” be- 
comes “Let me pray while you go on 
with your more immediately absorb- 
ing ideas,” if a leader prays just be- 
cause her plans call for prayer at a 
certain point. 

During the primary years tremen- 
dous growth in the child’s under- 
standing of and practice of prayer is 
possible if grownups are alert to offer 
the child guidance. 


Resources for Primary and Junior 

Children 

My Own Book of Prayers, Mary Alice 
Jones 

Tell Me About Prayer, Mary Alice Jones 

God’s Wonder World, Bernice Bryant 

Then I Think of God, Mabel Nieder- 
meyer 

A Child’s Prayers from Other 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


Lands, 


A PRAYER FOR PRIMARIES 


Thank you, God, for helping us to know that we 
can be partners with you in making this a happier 
world in which to live. Help us to remember to 
be loving to those around us at home, at school 
and in our neighborhood as well as to those we 


never see. Amen. 


Melba Petersen 
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A PRAYER BY JUNIORS IN VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 


We thank thee that we can feel the wind blowing, 
The wetness of the mist, dry clothes, 

The stillness of the night, the warmth of the sun, 
The coolness of iced lemonade, 

The hardness of stones when we walk on them, 
The smoothness of the pansy’s petal. 


We thank thee for the perfume of the flowers, 


The smell of new-cut hay, 
Fresh plowing, 


Washed air like after a rain, 


Bread baking and pickles cooking in spices. 


We thank thee that we can hear the woodpecker on the roof, 
The animals talking to their babies, 


Wind in thé trees, 
Rain on the windows, 


Mother’s voice calling us to supper. 
We thank thee that we can see colors, 


Red apples, sunsets, - 
Blueberries and blue sky, 


Yellow bananas and ripe grain, 


Green grass and green plums, 


The brown thrasher. 


We thank thee most, dear Father, for ourselves 
That you have given us sight and hearing and feeling 
To enjoy all the wonderful things you have made. 


Reported by Gertrude Sheldon 


JUNIOR CHILDREN 


The junior’s world is rapidly wid- 
ening, full of excitihg new insights, 
new facts, and new experiences. Ev- 
ery day there come to him new scien- 
tific, social and cultural facts. He is 
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interested in the outdoors, in sports, 
in scouting and camping. He is in- 
terested in reading, in heroic char- 
acters, dramatics, exhuberant play, 
acquiring things, and _ intellectual 
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challenges. The junior’s capacity for 
sustained attention and his growing | 
interest in formality make possible a | 
range of prayer experience much 
wider than that of the primary child. | 
The following list shows a few of the | 
many ways prayer may be used with > 
children of junior age: 


Unison prayer, read from a board or 
from individual copies. 

Praying together the Lord’s prayer. 

Prayer hymns. 

Individually-read prayers. 

“Made-up” prayers, spontaneously of- 
fered or written in advance. 

Offering prayer. 

Litanies. 

The call to worship, invocation, and | 
responses. 

Sentence prayers. : 
Prayer, led by one group. (The prayer 
may be broken up into single sentences to 
be read by various children in succession. 

This helps children gain self-assurance. ) 
Writing prayers as a climax of a wor- 
ship service or a session or a unit. Each 
child may have his own paper and pencil 
and write his own prayer. 
Moments of silence to think of God. 
Unison benedictions. 


If questions about God, the world, 
its people, problems of sin, the opera- 
tion of natural Jaws, have not been 
faced frankly at each previous stage 
of growth, or are not now faced 
without shock or evasion, the jun- 
ior’s prayer life may abruptly end. 


He will have conflicts which he can- 


not resolve between facts learned at 
school and through his own observa- 
tion of the world around him on the 
one hand, and concepts taught at 
home or at church on the other. Dog- 
matic, not-to-be questioned attitudes 
on the part of adults regarding God, 
his world, and prayer may arrest his 
prayer life. 

The guidance adults offer him 
must stimulate the junior to think 
for himself. He must be helped un- 
til he discovers a vital relationship 
between God and his startling new 
world of things and people. 

When junior children feel deeply, 
it is natural for them to pray. Yet 
in times of deep feeling, they may 
have difficulty finding words to ex- 
press their thoughts. They can learn 
now that prayer is not necessarily 
spoken; they can think to God. 

At this age there can come a 
growth in the practice of individual 
meditation and prayer. Parents and 
teachers should provide inspirational 
books, music, pictures, and books of 
prayers and poetry to stimulate and 
enrich this individual reflection. 


(Continued on page 44) 


by Oliver deWolf Cummings 


CRUCIAL QUESTION - for 

young people is, “Do-we dare 
to believe in God—that his personal 
interest in us is the great fact of the 
universe?” If young people can be- 
lieve this they are likely to agree 
with Frank Laubach that “prayer is 
the mightiest force in the world.” 
And believing this, to dedicate time 
and thought to making their prayer 
life effective. This goal becomes a 
major concern of those who guide 
youth in Christian growth. 

There are great opportunities in 
the prayer life of youth. For “Prayer 
is the name we give to the practice 
of the presence of God.’? Through 
prayer young people get beyond the 
stage of talking about religion, they 
move on to experience the reality of 
God. They carry their deepest long- 
ings, their limitations and aspirations 
into his presence. They are confront- 
ed with him. They hear his voice, 


even though but faintly at first, and 


seek to do his will. 

Junior highs are feeling their own 
individuality and independence of 
adult authority. They are beginning 
to make their own choices. They 
may choose, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to drop the prayer habits 
which they have been taught as chil- 


_dren. Senior highs are also finding 


that life is full of many things and 
that prayer may easily be neglected. 


| Unless there is wise and constructive 


help available both groups are likely 


_ to be confused and troubled by many 


} 
| 


questions about prayer—‘How can 
I know God hears me when I pray?” 


| “Why doesn’t God give me what I 


| ask for?” 


There are many misconceptions 


| about prayer which need to be 


: 
| 


| 


Dr. Cummings is one of the ministers of 
the First Baptist Church, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Acknowledgment is made by the author to 
the Judson Press for materials on prayer 
adapted for use in this article from his senior 
high unit "Christ in My Life." 

"From "The Life of Prayer in a World of 


| Science," William Adams Brown (New York: 
| Charles Scribner's Sons) p. 3. 
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cleared up as young people reach 
out for further knowledge and in- 
sight. This is the time in life to 
build solid foundations of faith and 
experience, to get rid of false notions 
about prayer, to establish worthy 
motives for praying, and to make the 
practice of prayer strong and vital. 


Prayers to avoid 

There are types of prayer which 
parents and teachers may help young 
people avoid. For example: 

1. The selfish prayer, for material 
blessings—“O Lord, give me. . .” 

2. The self-centered prayer—“O 
Lord, allow me to have preferred 
treatment.” 

3. The lazy prayer—“O Lord, take 
care of the things I can’t be bothered 
with.” 

4. The careless prayer, based upon 
unconscious errors concerning God’s 
purposes, his nature and his plans— 
“O God, help our side to win.” 

5. The presumptive prayer, start- 
ing with the assumption that we 
know more than God—‘O God, do 
what I say, grant what I ask.” 

6. The misdirected prayer, intend- 
ed principally to be heard by others 
present, to inform or impress an au- 
dience. 

‘7. The indefinite prayer, dealing in 
vague generalities, such as “Bless all 
the sick, feed all the poor, guide ev- 
erybody, everywhere, in everything.” 

8. The mechanical prayer, using 
some mechanical method for answer, 


A CALL TO WORSHIP 


Enter into his gates with thanksgiv- 
ing— 

Thanksgiving for life, for health, 
For eyes to see, and ears to hear, 
For folk to love, and friends to know, 
For thoughts fo think, 
For God to worship. 

Enter into his courts with praise. 

For the Lord is good. His truth en- 
dureth to all generations. 

CLARICE M. BOWMAN 


rayer in the Life of Youth 


such as opening the Bible and point- 
ing at random to a verse. 


Prayers to cultivate 


Opportunity should be found to 
teach young people concerning the 
varied forms and types of prayer to 
be encouraged, such as: 

1. Prayers of thanksgiving, adora- 
tion, reverence, humility, confession. 

2. Prayers of meditation and com- 
munion—listening to God. 

3. Prayers for guidance—seeking 
the will and wisdom of God. 

4. Prayers of intercession for oth- 
ers. 

5. Prayers of dedication and com- 
mitment. 

6. Prayers for the advancement of 
the kingdom of God. 

The regular youth program of the 
church provides many opportunities 
to keep junior and senior highs grow- 
ing and maturing in their experience 
and use of prayer. These include the 
planning and leadership of youth 
fellowship worship services, the in- 
formal use of prayer in youth meet- 
ings, class sessions, firesides, camps 
and conferences, participation in the 
church services of worship. Many 
parents have been successful in en- 
couraging prayer in the home—grace 
at meals and the family altar with 
young people leading in turn, private 
prayer, and Bible reading. Some 
parents enlist young people in the use 
of prayer in the observance of spe- 
cial days and family events. 

Special consideration is called for 
by the needs of young people from 
unchurched homes and those who 
have not had full grounding in pray- 
er as children. One leader got a re- 
sponse from his young people when 
he said, “Let’s encourage those with 
limited experience to make a begin- 
ning of praying audibly in the group 
by sharing our own insight and ex- 
perience.” The “fellowing circle” can 
be a great help, with each member 
engaging in audible or silent prayer 
and signaling by pressure of the hand 
that he is finished. 
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Aigner from Monkmeyer 


Junior Highs Are Practical 


Junior highs tend to be practical- 
minded in their religious life—often 
quite specific and direct in their 
prayers. They are confused by ab- 
stract ideas and unfamiliar theolog- 
ical terms. 

Around the campfire at a junior 
high camp the prayers are likely to 
be brief and quite personal, tied up 
to the events of the day ending and 
the hopes for tomorrow. Athletics, 
Christian character traits and ideals, 
unchristian attitudes or behavior fig- 
ure in these prayers. Here in the 
out-of-doors God seems near. In the 
campfire circle, in the tent or cabin 
devotions, or in quiet moments of 
personal meditation it becomes easy 
to talk to him. 

At home or at camp there are 
personal needs and aspirations which 
give occasion for prayer. There are 
failure and success, moods of despair 
and exaltation, the sense of guilt, the 
need for forgiveness, the need of a 
Friend, a Helper and Guide, Some- 
one to talk to who understands and 
cares and is able to help. There are 
recurring problems—the acceptance 
of self, the new urges and desires, 
feelings of inadequacy, conflicts with 
parents, fear of ridicule, desire for 
recognition and acceptance by the 
gang or the group, the feeling of be- 
longing. Such needs call for reality 
in prayer. 
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To find reality in prayer interme- 
diates need the help of their parents. 
Many learn from their parents how 
to pray, what to pray about, how to 
discover God in the ordinary exper- 
iences of daily life and in times of 
crisis. In family prayers and table 
grace they frequently have an active 
part. There is also a feeling that 
God is present and shares in family 
events and celebrations and that his 
guidance is sought when special fam- 
ily problems and emergencies arise, 
that he is a real factor in every 
choice. Perhaps the family may, from 
time to time, talk about the nature 
of God and the meaning of prayer, 
just as other subjects of interest arise 
at meals and at other times. Now 
and then the family may have a time 
of prayer when on a trip together or 
on vacation. However in their new- 
found and growing independence and 
their desire for privacy boys and 
girls are encouraged to have their 
times of personal devotion, as well 
as to share in family devotions. 

Many opportunities arise for sound 
instruction and vital experience in 
prayer in the church’s youth pro- 
gram. In an intermediate class in a 
New England Church the comment 
was made, “Prayer—why that’s all 
bunk!” It was a boy from an un- 
happy home with an alcoholic father 
speaking. This started a series of 


discussions—why we pray, ways of 


praying, the results of prayer, the 


things to pray about. Before they 


were through the class members had | 


shared several meaningful prayer ex- 
periences. The high moment came 
when the skeptical boy confessed, 


“Maybe there is something to prayer | 


after all—if you really mean what 
you say.” 


One teacher used a Thanksgiving . 


lesson as the occasion to start the 


practice of having brief prayers in_ 


her youth fellowship class. “It seems 


natural,” she said, “to thank God | 
for his good gifts. Let’s do it now, | 
one at a time.” In a Christmas week | 
fireside at the minister’s home, after 4 
caroling, another group had a vital | 


experience of spontaneous prayer. 


Another advisor found that the in- 
termediates responded well to direct- 


ed prayer when one of their own 
group was leading. 


In a conversation among adult ad- 
visers one leader stated, “I have found 


that our instruction in how to pray | 
must be practical and specific. It’s | 


no good unless they actually have a 


chance to pray in their meetings and | 


planning sessions.” Another leader 
said, “I think stories and illustrations 


often help to build understanding of |) 
. the place of prayer in daily life.” 


The junior high department in a 
western church planned a three- 
months’ “Adventure in Learning to 
Pray” when it was discovered that 
many in the group had never prayed 
in public. First they had some con- 
versations about what prayer is, why 
prayer is important, the types of 
prayer and how we express ourselves 
in prayer. Then they considered 
some examples of prayers. Finally 
they provided opportunity for brief, 
spontaneous prayers, with most of 
the individuals in the group partici- 
pating. Thereafter prayer was a real 
and natural part of departmental ac- 
tivities and worship services. 


An important part of the training 
of every intermediate is preparation 
for worship, including an understand- 
ing of the place of prayer in the 
church service of worship. These ex- 
periences will be more meaningful if 
the age group experiences have 
helped junior highs to get beyond 
the forms and the surroundings of 
worship, beyond the planning of wor- 
ship programs, into a true sensing of 
the nearness of God. 


— — 
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The fellowship prayer circle can be a great help in encouraging 
young people to pray. Each member engages in audible or silent 
prayer and signals by pressure of the hand that he is finished. 


Senior Highs Get Discouraged 


“Young people are too apt to pray 
‘gimme’ prayers, and when they don’t 
get what they want, to ask, ‘Why 
pray?’” said a high school girl. 

This is but one of many reactions 
which arise from a failure of young 
people, as they grow older, to reach 
toward maturity in prayer. To have 
a growing understanding of God’s in- 
itiative in prayer, and of the rela- 
tionship between themselves and 
God, their prayer experience must be 
broadened to include vocational in- 
terests, boy and girl relationships, per- 
sonal problems and temptations, in- 
tellectual and moral difficulties, how 
to get along with other people. Their 
prayer experience must be deepened 
to include all aspects of their nature 
—their emotions, their attitudes and 
loyalties; their thoughts and spiritual 
insights; their purposes, dedications. 
and commitments. 

Such insights as these may be dis- 
cussed in youth fellowship classes and 
other meetings: 1. Prayer is a two- 
way conversation, involving listening 
as well as speaking. 2. This conversa- 
tion is between a finite being, man, 
and the infinite God, who is wise, 
loving, just, and powerful. 3. An in- 
finite God can have no favorites— 
he must treat all with equal fairness. 
4. God knows all—it is foolish for us 
to try to impose our ignorance upon 
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his knowledge and wisdom. 5. God 
feels infinitely more keenly than we 
do—he is more interested and con- 
cerned in our problems and the needs 
of others than are we ourselves. 6. 
God always wills the right—it is fool- 
ish for us to act as though we were 
seeking to persuade God to do what 
is right. 7. The laws of nature reveal 
the impartiality, the steadfastness, 
the wisdom of God, and his infinite 
capacity for attending to both small 
and great things. 

In the weekly meetings and activi- 
ties of the youth fellowship there is 
a rich environment for an expanding 
prayer life for senior highs. In this 
setting their prayers tend to begin 
with personal desires and needs but 
gradually to become related to others 
and to the projects and concerns of 
the group, and ultimately to the king- 
dom of God. 

Just as one of the laws of life is 
“without struggle there is no growth,” 
so in the prayer life strength and vi- 
tality are supplied when the group 
undertakes worthy projects which de- 


-mand effort and require resources 


beyond their own limited power. . 
One youth fellowship in a large 
city discovered this when they set up 
a Youth Week project in inter-group 
understanding and cooperation. This 
involved study and investigation, a 


tour of a low cost housing area, ex- 
change fellowship events, work pro- 
jects, and playground and club as- 
sistance. Their committee meetings 
and planning sessions were given new 
vitality because their prayers were 
more realistic and urgent. 

Prayer can also have a large place 
in the worship experiences of high 
school youth. Energy can profitably 
be spent assisting young people in the 
planning and conducting of worship 
services and in the leadership of de- 
votional periods. It will help if ways 
are found to discuss the varied uses 
of prayer—the call to worship, the 
invocation, the offertory prayer, the 
pastoral prayer, the benediction, pray- 
er responses, prayer hymns, and silent 
prayer. 


Resources and suggestions for the use 
of prayer in worship services with junior 
and senior highs will be found in The 
International Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation, denominational magazines - and 
study discussion units, and in such pub- 
lications as Worship Resources for 
Youth, David R. Porter; Young Peo- 
ple’s Prayers, Percy R. Hayward; Devo- 
tions for Youth, Clark B. Gilbert. Helps 
for young people themselves in their per- 
sonal devotions will be found in Power, 
Windows of Worship, Gates of Beauty, 
Pathways of Prayer, The Upward. Call 
(Gray), Some Time Each Day (Nieder- 
meyer—for younger junior highs), To 
Meet the Day (Church and Ellis); Your 
Prayers and Mine (Yates), and Every- 
day a Prayer (Bro). These materials 
may be adapted also for use in group 
meetings, 
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N THE LOCKER ROOM, four 

minutes before game time, team 
members pause and repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

In a dormitory room, one fellow 
falls into bed but the other kneels 
by his bed to pray. 

At her study desk, a confused jun- 
ior girl pushes books aside and sobs, 
“Make it easy, Lord. I’ve got to 
pass.” 

In these and a variety of ways, 
students do pray. The thinking pas- 
tor or student worker will often 
wonder about the motivation of a 
student’s prayer and about the value 
of the ends for which a student 
prays. Many times the pastor will 
find a student whose prayer life is 
an expression of his deep commit- 
ment to God. 

Certainly a student faces distinc- 
tive problems, but too few are aware 
of the opportunities for developing a 
meaningful prayer life in the midst 
of the peculiarities of a college 
community. 

Students do pray. Many of them, 
it’s true, pray because they cannot 
help praying. Like persons in all 
times and places, students cry out to 
God when they are in need. Con- 
fronted with severe privations, ill- 
ness, destitution, great danger or any 
cause of hopelessness, men _ pray. 
Likewise, students pray when they 
face their problems. 

Actually, very few students now 
face overwhelming problems, and 
most students are inclined greatly to 
exaggerate the seriousness of their 
“needs.” Prayer, in such instances, is 
hardly a sincere searching after the 
resources of God, but rather is a cry- 
ing out for any kind of miracle or 
sudden aid that will result in rescue. 
On such levels of experience, the 
crying out is not really prayer. And 
the pastor or student worker should 
say so! These workers know quite 
well that many students pray for 
athletic victories, for the outcome of 
student elections, even for popular- 
ity contests and other such aspects 
of campus life. Workers can help 
students see when their prayers are 
less than Christian in nature and 
spirit. 

On entering college, the student’s 


The Rev. Jameson Jones is on the staff of 
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stitutions, Board of Education of The Meth- 
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president of the Methodist Youth Fellowship. 
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When 


Students 


Pray 


by Jameson Jones 
Photograph by A. Devaney, Inc. 


first great shock is dormitory life. 
Often it is the summit of sophistica- 
tion: artificial, worldly-wise, operat- 
ing under its own set of standards. 
Principles which the freshman had 
unhesitatingly accepted as true are 
blithely assumed by others to be old- 
fashioned and prudish. In such cir- 
cumstances, prayer becomes a most 
meaningful experience, enabling the 
student better to achieve genuineness 
of character and to maintain stabil- 
ity of high standards. The thinking 
student develops a prayer experience 
that helps him find wholeness of life 
in the midst of campus experiences. 
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physical needs, particularly, but sit- 


' God that they may choose vocations 


- strength founded in a deep and grow- 


What takes place in the classroom | 
and library is the center of the col-— 
lege experience. Students have a | 
distinctive vocation: to be trans-| | 
formed by the renewing of their 
minds. Glasses lengthen their hori- 
zons and deepen their insights. Some- 
times these studies bring problems 
and jolt a student’s faith, but they 
can open new vistas that strengthen 
his prayer life. The pastor and stu- 
dent worker need to be alert for 
signs of intellectual turmoil and for 
opportunities to help the student see 
his classroom experience from the 
Christian perspective. What takes 
place in the classroom may be a 
problem or a helpful resource. 


The college student, like any hu- 
man being, does face real needs. Not 


uations that seem hopeless, frustra- 
tions and denials of his hopes and 
high purposes, problems concerning 
those he loves, illness, and death. 
About these he prays. 


A student faces problems peculiar 
to his age and experience. Vocational 
anxieties, for example, can rise to 
paramount position. More and more 
Christian students are praying to 


in accord with his will for their lives, 
that he will reveal the way unto 
them. 


At the heart of extra-curricular 
activity is social life of the campus. 
More and more students seek God’s 
guidance, especially as dating de- 
velops into courtship and one makes 
life-directing decisions concerning 
whom and when to marry. 


College usually means separation 
from one’s family and home friends. 
So in prayer one may overcome any 
feelings of aloneness, finding fellow- 
ship with God and lifting up before 
God one’s concerns for family and 
friends at home. 

Maintaining high moral standards, 
refusing to compromise in times of 
temptation, speaking the truth when 
truth is not welcomed, seeking to 
reconcile hostile persons, helping a 
roommate through a personal crisis 
—these are common opportunities in 
campus life. To be able to accept 
them requires the inner resource and 


ing prayer experience. 

As they try to pray, some students 
face real difficulties. Perhaps the big- 
gest one is the clock, for campus 
clocks keep a terrific pace. Even stu- 


2 dents who arrive at college with def- 
_ inite prayer habits often break them 


_ for lack of time. Days seem too short. 


Students get up just in time to make 
a class, and at night retire exhausted 
but with much studying yet undone. 
Many fine students say there is no 
time to pray. 

A roommate’s attitude may make 
prayer seem silly. And often the so- 
cial environment of a dormitory or 
frat house doesn’t help. In the midst 
of class deadlines and all the rah-rah 
of college, it’s too easy to be spiritual- 
ly dry. How, then, can one pray? 

The student, like anyone else, must 
practice at prayer. Those with a 
growing prayer life declare that pray- 
er is part of their daily schedule, just 
as much as classes, meals and library 
hours. They make time to pray. 

For a few moments in bed, just 
before getting up, the student can 
offer prayers of praise and thanks- 
giving. More minutes can be set 
aside later in the day for longer 
prayers: of confession, of intercession, 
of petition; prayers for moral and 
spiritual guidance; searching for solu- 
tiens to problems now at hand. One 
girl uses the minutes it takes to walk 


to her first class as a time of prayer. 
Another student who has to ride an 
elevated train to his campus in the 
city uses this time in the midst of 
the crowd as a time of solitude in 
prayer. 

Many students want a specific 
place to pray, with enough privacy 
that their prayers can be spoken 
aloud. Where privacy is not possible, 
students can try to discipline them- 
selves to pray silently, no matter 
where they are. 

Growth is the key word in a stu- 
dent’s prayer life. College itself 
means rapid growth in many areas 
of a person’s life; nevertheless, re- 
ligious stagnation sometimes sets in. 
The student needs to mature in the 
vocabulary of prayer, in the choice 
of occasions for prayer, in his under- 
standing of the nature of prayer, and 
in his expectations concerning the re- 
sults of prayer. By the time he reach- 
es college, a person is old enough to 
face honestly the problems involved 
in developing a mature theology of 
prayer. 

Here the pastor, counselor and 
student worker have an important 
task—to guide individual growth. 


One excellent plan is to organize or 
encourage study groups on the mean- 
ing of prayer, techniques of prayer, 
and attaining maturity in prayer. Cell 
groups are meeting for Bible study 
and prayer on many college and uni- 
versity campuses. They meet in 
homes, churches, student centers, and 
dormitory rooms. 


The adult worker can suggest books 
of devotion and meditation for stu- 
dents to use. Prayer life grows, many 
say, as they keep the Bible and a 
book of meditations by their bed or 
with their study texts. 


Among helpful materials to use are 
Power, a devotional guide written by 
young people; other devotional manuals 
such as the Upper Room; books of daily 
devotions by such people as E. Stanley 
Jones, Margueritte Harmon Bro (Every 
Day a Prayer), John Baillie and others. 
Margaret Applegarth’s story collections 
are easy to read and very inspirational. 
Pathways to Prayer is by several well 
known youth leaders. Those who want 
reading that will stimulate their think- 
ing about specific religious questions might 
look at the list of Haddam House books. 
One of these is The Student Prayerbook 
with 250 selections suited to reading 
aloud. Student magazines, such as mo- 
tive and Intercollegian will bring ideas 
and spiritual food each month. 


Pray Upon Becoming Adult 


by William P. Anderson, Jr. 


N EACH PERIOD OF LIFE 

prayer is essential if life is to be 
abundant and growing, but in the 
years of older youth and young adult- 
hood the practice of prayer can lead 
either to frustration or to glorious 
fullness and strength. A vital practice 
of prayer during these years can help 
a person meet successfully the new 
situations which inevitably confront 
him. In turn, moving into these sit- 
uations successfully can bring with it 
a depth and breadth of prayer not 
possible before. 
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These years are a time of mov- 
ing out from relationships in which 
a person has long found security and 
has been guided by authority im- 
posed; however gently and lovingly, 
from without. There may even be 
an element of rebellion, either against 
that authority, or against the neces- 
sity of leaving the security which 
comes with it. 

This is also a period of moving 
into new responsibilities and rela- 
tionships in which a person must es- 
tablish himself. The period in which 
tentative decisions can be made and 
from which he can be rescued if he 
makes wrong choices, is 
away. It is a time when decisions 


slipping 


shape one’s life permanently. It is 
expected that marriage will be per- 
manent. When children come a_per- 
son will forever be a parent. One 
cannot drift along from job to job 
with any expectation of making im- 
portant contributions through his 
work. The practices with which one 
begins to participate in community 
life’ and the church are likely to be 
continued. 

Some individuals come to these 
years emotionally immature and un- 
ready for the adjustments which must 
come. Unless they have careful help 
jthey may live out their lives with 
emotional equipment carried over 


from childhood. 3 
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Older youth 
reinterpret life 


Chronological age does not provide 
a description of a person’s under- 
standing of prayer. The “Now I lay 
me down to sleep” prayer is quite 
possibly the place where a leader 
must begin in seeking to lead older 
youth to a more mature concept. 


The leader must recognize that the 
most effective teaching comes 
through actual experience instead of 
through words about prayer. An ade- 
quate curriculum to help older youth 
learn to pray provides for the fre- 
quent use of prayer in their groups 
led by older youth themselves. 


Such prayer experiences are to be 
closely related to all else that is done, 
and not simply engaged in as spirit- 
ual calisthenics in church meetings. 
The church’s best opportunity for 

‘helping older youth mature in their 
experience of prayer comes as it helps 
them face decisions and_responsi- 
bilities. 

For example, at this age many of 
the young people face the necessity 
of going into military service. These 
young people of eighteen years 
through the early twenties were born 
during the depression, were children 
during the second world war, and 


now face peace-time military train- 
ing. Their whole lives have been 
lived in times of crisis and uncer- 
tainty. For them prayer can provide 
resources and power of a kind which 
will enable them to meet these crises 
and uncertainties. 

Others at this age are making fi- 
nal vocational choices. Some of them 
have to make compromises with ex- 
pediency, giving up the unattainable 
dream of a vocation requiring long 
and expensive training, for the job 
that is available now. 

Such compromises can be bitter 

and make it hard to maintain a per- 
spective of life’s values. The church 
must help these persons, in the midst 
of decision making, to face their sit- 
uations in vital communion with 
God. 
It may be helpful to remember 
some of these decisions which must 
be made by older youth with a great 
degree of finality: 

1. Shall I marry? Whom shall I 
marry? When should we marry? 

2. Shall we become parents? When 
should we have our children? How 
many children should we have? 

3. What kind of work shall I do? 
With whom shall I work? To what 
goals should my work be directed? 

4, What kind of citizen shall I be? 
Shall I vote? Shall I enter military 
service? 


CLUTNER’S SACRISTY PRAYER 


LORO GOO 


 O€aR father in heaven, 1 am indeed unworthy of the 
Office and ministry In which 1 am to make known thy 


Glory and nurture and to serve this congregation. ( put since 
thou hast appointed me to Be a pastor and teacher, and the 
people are. in need Of the teachings and-the instructions, o Be 
thou my helper and Let thy holy angels attend me. € then if 
thou art pleased to accompLish anything throuGch me, to thy 
Glory and not to mine or to the praise of men, GRaht me, out 
of thy pure GRace and mercy, a RiGht understanding of thy 
word and that L may, also, diligently perform it. € o- Lord jesus 
christ, son of the Living god, € thou shepherd and Bishop of 
ouR souls, send thy holy spirit that he may work with me, yea, 
that he may work in me to will and to so throuGh thy divine 
stRENGth according to thy Good pleasure. amen. 
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5. Shall I participate in civic clubs i 
and enterprises? If so, in which ones? 
And for what reasons? 

6. What shall I do about the 
church? Shall I participate actively? 
Shall I accept my full responsibility? 
What do I really believe? 

Older young people want. to find 
groups in the church which not only 
provide fellowship but in which they 
can discuss openly the issues of life 
vital at that age. They want leaders 
who are ready to deal with them as 
individuals as well as in groups. The 
maturing of prayer must come in © 
close relationship with the maturing 
of outlook, emotion, and social rela- 
tionships. The church wishing to help 
older youth keep on growing in 
prayer-will help the whole person to 
mature in a spirit of reverence, and 
to find the meaning of life in the 
midst of new situations. 


Young adults find 
a new world 


Young adults, single or married, 
find life taking on a new dimension 
of responsibility in the church and 
community. Some of them try to 
postpone the acceptance of this new 
dimension. In fact, many of them 
succeed in postponing it—forever, 
and live irresponsibly. They feel un- 
easy in their new world of responsi- 
bility and easily use excuses such as: 
“I’m not sure how long I'll be here 
—the company may move me, you 
know.” 

The church can render a great serv- 

ice to young adults by leading them 
into the acceptance of responsibilities 
within the church. A responsible re- 
lationship with the church can do 
much to keep doorways of the spirit 
opening for young adults and the in- 
vitation to an expanding practice of 
prayer alive. 
_ For single young adults the church 
can be something of a substitute for 
the family in religious matters. It can 
provide groups in which there is free 
give-and-take about personal religious 
questions and problems, and _ prayer 
groups which are an opportunity for 
“family worship.” 

Young adults have made the deci- 
sions about many of the questions 
which gave them uncertainty as old- 
er youth. The relationships of voca- 
tion, community, church, and citizen- 
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ship are present realities to be dealt 
with. The church must be in the 
midst of those relationships with 
young adults if it is to touch their 
lives where communion with God 
takes place. 


Young couples live 
in several worlds 


The time of marriage offers one of 
the most opportune times for be- 
ginning family worship, long before 
the first child has arrived. Unless 
they have discovered the rich experi- 
ences for themselves a couple may 
have great difficulty in beginning to 
have family worship after children 
arrive. When childen have come into 
the family, parents often find it de- 
sirable to continue in the form of 
worship and prayer in which they 
have been engaged and to arrange 
for a separate experience in which 
the whole family can ‘worship to- 
gether. 

Obviously, when smaller children 
are to be included in family worship 
the forms must be kept simple and 
on the child’s level. This can provide 
the parents with a rich experience, 
but they should never let worship on 
this level become their only experi- 
ence in prayer together. They have 
an adult life to live and need to have 
opportunity to face God together 
with their adult problems. 

The minister has a unique oppor- 
tunity to encourage couples to move 
forward in their practice of prayer, 
through counseling with them in 
looking forward to marriage. 

Many married persons fail to rec- 
ognize prayer as an area in which 
they must be joined. Also, the awk- 
wardness which they feel in trying to 
pray together causes them to leave 
out of their married life this most 
vital element. On the other hand, 
couples who let each other know 
what they talk to God about or pray 
together learn to understand and ap- 
preciate each other and can strength- 
en each other as they strive for a 
satisfying relationship with God. 

Increasingly, ministers bring this 
matter out into the open for discus- 
sion in counseling couples concern- 
ing marriage and in young couples’ 
clubs. Some of them offer to visit 
the new home daily during the first 
days of marriage to help the new 
couple establish a regular prayer and 
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Many young men face the necessity of going into military training. Prayer 
can provide resources which will enable them to meet these new crises. 


worship period. 

In addition to counseling by the 
minister, many churches have found 
that much can be done to encourage 
couples to have both family worship 
and private worship by dealing with 
the matter candidly in groups. Open 
discussion of it in which families who 
have succeeded can share their ex- 
perience with those who are groping 
has given many couples the motiva- 
tion to begin. Literature is available 


which churches provide free or for 
sale. Church schools have helped 
many families start family worship 
by teaching the children prayers to 
be used at home and by giving them 
material to take home. 

Just as this period of older youth 
and young adults is one of rapid 
change in human relationship and 
one’s position to life it can be a time 
of significant growth in prayer and 
in one’s whole religious experience. 


an 


Minrod 


Some pastors offer to visit the new home daily during the first days of mar- 
riage to help the young people establish their regular prayer and worship period. 
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UR SUBJECT implies that 

something may happen to 
prayer life in the middle years which 
makes it desirable to examine our 
experience and perhaps seek new di- 
rections. 

Prayer in middle life easily be- 
comes perfunctory. We speak of the 
“habit of prayer” and it may be- 
come just that—habit. Or it may fall 
into disuse almost entirely. However, 
most Christians would be disturbed at 
the thought of dispensing with prayer 
altogether. 

If one has settled into some sem- 
blance of maturity and life has struck 
a fairly good balance, prayer may 
be a daily routine without tension, 
struggle, or soul-stirring communica- 
tion. We talk to God but not from 
the depths of our being; if he re- 
plies, we are only half listening at 
best. Or if we have prayed mostly 
for health, for strength, for success, 
and life now seems pretty successful 
and solid, prayer may become a duty, 
but not a way of practicing the 
presence of God. 

Some practice prayer without ex- 
pectation. They recognize its thera- 
peutic value; it is comforting, it sat- 
isfies conscience. But there is no eager 
expectation of power from beyond 
one’s self, no encounter with God. 

Prayer seems to some to help make 
life safe, but not to make the adven- 
ture it ought to be. This may be so 
even for the one burdened with trou- 
ble and sorrow. Prayer is hailed as a 
great resource in time of need, but 
it is used only as an outlet for com- 
- plaint and self-pity, not as a way to 
victory. 


Ways to keep prayer vital 

The first thing to say about keep- 
ing on praying in the middle years 
is that we must keep on praying. 
Prayer is communion. It is telling 
and asking. It is listening and hear- 
ing. It is waiting and it is acting. It 
is directing our thoughts and praise 
toward God and it is trying to think 
God’s thoughts after him. It is two- 
way communication. 

This sense of relationship and in- 
teraction does not rest, however, sole- 
ly upon an individualistic response to 
God, upon meeting him at some pin- 
nacle of loneliness. It depends also 
upon the kind of relationships one is 
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Pray in the Middle Years 


by Herman J. Sweet 


developing with other persons. “So if 
you are offering your gift at the altar, 
and there remember that your bro- 
ther has something against you, leave 
your gift there before the altar and 
go; first be reconciled to your bro- 
ther, and then come and offer your 
gift.” (Matthew 5:23-24) 

If for the Christian, relationships 
with God in prayer have gone stale, 
one must not only examine his atti- 
tude toward God, he must examine 
his attitudes toward persons. These at- 
titudes may be friendly, comfortable, 
courteous and kind, but uncreative, 
undiscerning, lacking in dynamic 
quality. They may be simply the de- 
cent relationships of nice people and 
not the fellowship of the concerned 
in which the Spirit of God is always 
present. 

Creative prayer is builded upon 
great affirmations. One of these is 
that man may live each day in fel- 
lowship with God. But a corollary 
is that if he would live in this fel- 
lowship he must choose to act re- 
sponsibly in relationships with other 
men. 

Confession is good for the soul. 
But if confession stops short of criti- 
cal evaluation of one’s relationships 
with persons, it is likely to be ra- 
tionalization of the way we like to 
act. In like manner, intercessory 
prayer is of little consequence if it 
does not lead one toward deep in- 
volvement in the need of another. 

There is no better avenue to the 
relationships that keep prayer vital 
than full participation in the life of 
the Christian community. The Chris- 
tian who has caught the vision of 
what it means to participate in the 
totality of the church’s life which is 
the body of Christ, the agent of God 
in the world, will find prayer, pri- 
vate and corporate, set in ever large 
dimensions. When he learns what it 
means to be the Church, linked in 
time with the followers of Jesus on 
the shores of Galilee and bound in 
one brotherhood of love with per- 
sons around this earth of every race 
and tongue, he will find that prayer 
is the very breath of this unlimited 
and unending fellowship. 

Prayer in middle life may become 


non-productive because one is trying 
to get by on his childhood under- 
standing of God. When life goes 
hard at forty one cannot pray with 
confidence to God as he understood 
him at ten or even at eighteen. If 
one were to seek to be related to his 
mother at forty as he was at. three 
or at eight, we would say that he is 
a case for the psychiatrist. A man’s 
need demands a man’s perception of 
God. 


Prayer.in the midst of living 

Rewarding prayer demands not 
only the exercise of praying, but 
spiritual growth in every way. Vital 
prayer is at the growing edge of life. 
It comes alive in the midst of liv- 
ing. Living to the fullest of God’s in- 
tention makes prayer a necessity. 

There is a serious obstacle to 
prayer among many church members 
in the lack of effective Christian nur- 
ture for adults. Even many of those 
who attend church more or less regu- 
larly are without a sound theology 
and are woefully ignorant of the 
broad reaches of Christian faith and 
action. 

Adults who have continued to at- 
tend church school often receive 
teaching in which there is neither en- 
counter with God nor relevance to 
life. The church that would help its 
people grow in the practice of prayer 
must encourage growth in every 
aspect of discipleship. It must create 
the conditions for encounter with 
God and joyful self-giving in a life 
of praise and service. 


Prayer and Christian vocation 

If we would keep on praying we 
must see that effective prayer can- 
not long be divorced from action. If 
we make conscious and _ intentional 
our thought of God in terms of the 
whole of life and not in some neat- 
ly framed compartment, we shall 
have to relate our work to God and 
bring it into our prayer life. 

Nothing would so advance the re- 
discovery of prayer for millions of 
Christians as the recovery of a lively 
sense of Christian vocation. The way 
one earns a living must come under 
scrutiny as a service to God and to 
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one’s fellow men. So must one’s ac- 


- tions as neighbor and citizen. It is 
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the whole of life that must be offered 
up in prayer. God acts in the totality 
of life and: no amount of praying will 
induce him to deal only with a seg- 
ment which we wish to surrender. 


Prayer in families 

The family in which God is Lord 
is the best possible setting for prayer. 
We know that the family is the most 
important social unit. We know that 
here interpersonal relations and in- 
teraction mold life. We know how 
important love is; how essential it 
is to growth, to happiness, to whole- 
some personality. But by the time 
we have reached some years into this 
business of family living we _ shall 
have discovered how insufficient hu- 
man love is for all our needs and 
those of our children. 

Married life requires resources we 
cannot find wholly in ourselves. Our 
children need understanding and for- 
giveness, courage and faith, beyond 
the best that we can offer. If God is 
not a part of this family fellowship, 
how often will we be in despair! And 
he comes into it best through prayer. 


Ways the church can help 

Both for the teacher or leader and 
for those with whom he works there 
are practical steps which suggest 
themselves. 

First, there is the prayer fellow- 
ship. Small prayer groups are most 
rewarding when there is intimate 
sharing of thoughts and feelings, of 
failures and successes, burdens and 
concerns. Sharing at the points of 
deep need uncovers for each his own 
need and unmasks pretense, com- 
placency or self-sufficiency. 

A second way to help persons to 
revitalize their prayer life is to chal- 
lenge them to suit their actions to 
their profession of commitment and 
faith. The way to see whether or not 
a belief is worth anything is to try 
to live it out. When God becomes 
the companion of each day’s walk 
and conversation, prayer is the focus 
of the encounter. 

A third way to revitalize prayer 
life is through study and discussion. 
If prayer is unrewarding it may be 
that one’s theology is static. God is 
the same yesterday, today and_for- 
ever, but no man’s understanding of 
God today is sufficient for the de- 


mands that tomorow may bring. All 


of us need to be disturbed, to be 
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KEEPING PEACE WITH OUR FELLOW MEN 


O Lord, Our Christ, may we have thy mind and thy spirit. Make 
us instruments of thy peace; where there is hatred, let us sow love; 
where there is injury, pardon; where there is discord, union; where 
there is doubt, faith; where there is despair, hope; where there is 
darkness, light; and where there is sadness, joy. 

O divine Master, grant that we may not so much seek to be 
consoled as to console; to be understood, as to understand; to be 
loved, as to love; for it is in giving that we receive; it is in pardon- 
ing that we are pardoned; and it is in dying that we are born to 


eternal life. 


pushed beyond our depth. 

To this end we will find books on 
prayer and a vast amount of devo- 
tional literature available. Books by 
C. S. Lewis, J. B. Phillips, Elton 
Trueblood, Lewis J. Sherrill’s The 
Struggle of the Soul and The Gift 
of Power, Reuel Howe’s Man’s Need 
and God’s Action, Huess’ Do You 
Want Inward Power? are all reward- 
ing. Dealing with prayer directly and 
comprehensively are two books es- 


—St. Francis of Assissi 


pecially worth mentioning: Redis- 
covering Prayer by John L. Casteel 
and An Autobiography of Prayer by 
Albert E. Day. 

Prayer in middle life is not simply 
an individual matter. Since much of 
the power of the church depends 
upon the growth and creativity of 
Christians in the middle years it is a 
matter of urgency that their sources 
of spiritual renewal through prayer 
be abundant. 
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When Older People Pray 


"Persons who say they cannot pray need to take 
into their lives interests that are so great and com- 
manding that they will naturally pray about them.” 


by Leland Foster Wood 
Photograph by Aigner, from Monkmeyer 


| THE prevalent confusion as to 
means and ends some people as- 
sert that prayer is not an end in it- 
self but only a means. It is in fact 
both means and end. As communion 
with the Eternal it comes as near be- 
ing an end in itself as we can expect 
anything in this world to be. There 
is a wise answer in the catechism 
which says that “the chief end of 
man is to know God and enjoy Him 
forever.” 

While each moment in the stream 
of experience is in some sense a 
means toward the next, yet some of 
these moments yield values so great 
that we feel that the meaning of life 
is embraced by them. Prayer mo- 
ments have in them a foretaste of 
perfect communion with God, while 
they have also the function of pre- 
paring and empowering us to con- 
front life in partnership with him. 
Contact with God gives us power 
and wisdom that we do not have 
otherwise. Abraham Lincoln said, “I 
have been driven many times to my 
knees by the overwhelming convic- 
tion that I had nowhere else to go. 
My own wisdom and that of all 
about me seemed insufficient for the 
day.” 

The older years become, for some 
persons, sombre with endings—re- 
tirement from business. or profession, 
loss of friends in death, lessened phy- 
sical stamina, diminishing sense of 
being needed. For others it is a time 
of new beginnings, release of energy 
into highly selected interests, oppor- 
tunity to throw themselves into vol- 
untary responsibilities in church and 
community. 

The practice of prayer can be the 
result of and at the same time con- 
tribute to one’s whole outlook at the 
later years. Prayer injects the vita- 
mins of expectancy into life. When 
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we lack the sparkle that comes with 
expectancy our world becomes dull 
and without lustre. This never hap- 
pens to people who “expect great 
things from God,” and “attempt 
great things for God.” To such per- 
sons life is always an adventure and 
there are appealing goals ahead. 


As we grow older we become more 


deeply involved in the business of 
living. Think for example of family 
life. Whether we have made mar- 
riage an achievement or a disillusion- 
ment, its roots have gone deeper than 
we knew when we started out. Young 
people and young families have come 
into our lives. There are grandchil- 
dren, nieces, nephews and grand 
nieces and nephews. The family 
grows, bringing new life. We love 
them, work for them and pray for 
them. 

Our work is a kind of praying with 
our muscles and our skills. We also 
pray for the outreach of our work 
into the community, and in the same 
spirit we pray for all whose work is 
a benefit to others. Praying helps to 
put our lives in focus. 

Part of the teaching function of 
the church for old people as well as 
young is to help them know the need 
and availability of prayer. In church 
school prayer is sometimes treated 
as a mere bit of ceremony to “open” 
the session. It ought rather to be an 
opening of mind and heart, an ad- 
justing of our lenses to see life clear- 
ly, a laying hold of the ever-present 
power and goodness of God. 

Leaders of adult classes should en- 
list people to pray for the church and 
sometimes to lead in prayer at the 
sessions. In our church on occasion 
laymen conduct the worship service 
and offer the prayer. 

As we pray for our homes, our 
work, our friends and the people with 
whom we come in contact, we need 
also a new fellowship of prayer for 
the church, with a new quality of 
churchmanship that exalts the church 


as the body of Christ. We need the 
climate of prayer in its life. Dr. 
Richard Niebuhr has said that the 
difference between preaching in 
church and speaking before various 
secular groups is that in secular 
groups you feel that they are won- 
dering what you are going to say 
while in church you feel that some- 
one is praying for you. 

But assistance to older people in 
their prayer life should be compre- 
hensive. First of all, older folk need 
to find doorways constantly opening 
to them for service in church and 
community. Vast energy is going to 
waste as these persons are allowed to 
settle down with the excuse “I’ve 
taken my turn.” The church can help 
older persons see the opportunities 
for new adventure opening to them. 


The later years can be full to over- 


flowing, with concerns that keep men 
and women praying and discovering 
God anew. 

Second, the church and church 
school can give stimulus and direc- 
tion to prayer by organizing a pro- 
gram of prayer around causes which 
need support in money, in prayer, 
and in dedicated work. 

Classes, clubs, circles and other 
groups should have special objects 
of prayer; persons whom they want 
to win to Christ, people undertaking 
great tasks, homes of sick persons 
and others in special need. Members 
should also pray for one another. 
Such praying incidentally creates a 
better atmosphere for study and dis- 
cussion. 

People who say they cannot pray 
need to take into their lives inter- 
ests that are so great and command- 
ing that they will naturally pray 
about them. The church can help 
them by confronting them with those 
causes. These can include specific 
missionary fields, projects, or leaders; 
programs of community betterment; 
young men and women in military 
service or in college; a building pro- 
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gram for the local church; the leader- 
ship program of the church. 


World relationships will be better 
when more families on this side of 
the various “curtains” are praying for 
those on the other side, and especial- 
ly when our prayers are implemented 
by our gifts. In one family they some- 
times bring into their worship service 
various appeals that have come to 
them and select those to which they 
can respond. Then they include these 
various causes in their prayer. So 
they come into a deeper sense of 
unity with people in many places and 
conditions. 


A third thing the church can do 
is to confront people of this age, as 
all ages, with prayer literature, and 
even maintain a library of great re- 
ligious pictures and recorded music 
to be lent for use in the home. These 
help to surround one with an at- 
mosphere which encourages com- 
munion with God. Interest in these 
can be aroused through classes and 
other groups in, the church. 

In our thinking about prayer the 
shut-ins are included. Shut-ins can 
be a great power for the church 
through their love and prayers. They 
have little physical strength but ac- 
cess to “all power.” One man 
mourned that illness had compelled 
him to drop a great work, but by 
the unseen currents of his influence 
he was still accomplishing a great 
work. Even when such persons have 
to lie awake at night, when they 
“commune with their own hearts on 
their beds” their spiritual outreach 
extends far and wide. “Stronger” 
people are steadied by knowing that 
these dear ones. who love them are 
still bearing them up before the 
throne of God. 

In our needs we seek God’s al- 
mighty aid. In our weakness we come 
for strength, in our confusion we 
seek clear light, when life overwhelms 
us we call for succour, in our grati- 
tude we give thanks for his abundant 
gifts and in our sinfulness and fail- 
ure we come “to the throne of grace 
that we may obtain mercy and find 
grace to help in every time of need.” 
Our longings become the substance 
of our prayers and we develop a life- 
attitude of dependence: on God. 
Prayer becomes an approach to the 
splendor of the Lord and some lives 
transmit something of that splendor. 
So life becomes holy ground and the 
kingdom of heaven is within us. 
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Adoration 


O Thou who are the source of all existence and the light 
of all seeing, we remember with joy and awe that the world is 
thy creation, and that life is thy gift. Uplift our thoughts from 
the littleness of our own works to the greatness, the majesty 
and wonder of thine, and teach us so to behold thy glory that 
we may grow into thy likeness. 

O God, Most High, we thank thee for the vision of thy 
wonderful works, and for the mind in us that reaches through 
them to thyself. 

Praised be thou for the glorious sun, for the hills and the 
valleys, for streams of life that are ever renewed, for the 
winds and the waters, the air and the light. 

Praised be thou for the immensity of the heavens above, 
and for the sanctity of the law of truth within. 

Lord of the spirit, grant that when we behold thee in thy 
visible works we may have the sublimer sense of thy dwell- 
ing in the heart. O quicken within us each beginning of immor- 
tal love, and open the way for our spirits into still fairer 
worlds. Amen. 
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A CHURCH SCHOOL teacher prays because he is 
a Christian. Prayer is a necessity for a Christian. 
But when a Christian takes on the gift of teaching there 
are times when he will pray as a teacher. At such mo- 
ments, when a teacher prays, the customary forms of 
prayer are likely to reveal particular urgencies. 

For example, praise is the customary introit to prayer. 
When a Christian who is a teacher begins to praise God 
from whom all blessings flow, it is these blessings that 
are apt to tumble out first: the blessing of life’s mysteries, 
the wonder of the unity of all of life plus the surprise of 
uniqueness from person to person. The birth of a baby 
to that young couple down the street is but the latest 
incident in the world’s ancient and honorable pattern; 
the fact of birth is old. But the baby is new. This baby 
has never been born before. This child is unique, and 
some day—pray God—he shall come into our church 
school bringing with him all the things he has in com- 
mon with all other children in the world, and bringing 
with him too his uniqueness, his individual potential. 
A teacher praises God for a job with goals that are al- 
ways desirable, and results that are never predictable. 
Praise God for the blessing of life’s mysteries. 

Then there is thankfulness. By its very nature prayer 
sensitizes the soul with gratitude. A Christian teacher 
is more than ordinarily thankful for opportunity. It 
didn’t just happen, this opportunity to teach Christ. 
Others have labored, and we have entered into their 
labors. There are those who taught us. We thank God 
for them. There are those who made their Christian 
witness in times past on the ground where we now stand. 
They’ve made it holy ground. There is the company of 
saints throughout the centuries, those who received in 
their turn and transmitted in their turn, God never hav- 
ing left himself without witness from one generation to 
the next. And so we thank God for privileged position— 
not a pedestal position, but a pivotal one. The faith of 
the fathers is turned over to the needs of a new genera- 
tion, and we are grateful that he who bids each new 
generation come unto him still has many things to say. 

When it comes to confession in prayer, a teacher has 
cause to know the righteousness of God. We have been 
trusted with opportunities. How often we’ve turned them 
into problems. Because children and youth have been 
eager, we’ve been lulled into thinking little preparation 
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When a’ 
Teacher Prays 


by Peter Gordon White 


would do. Because they have been inquisitive, we've | | 
fallen back on authoritarian ways—cloaked in the garb— 


of piety. Because youngsters reflected our own poorest | 


attitudes, we’ve resented their “lack of cooperation.” 
Because the individuals in our class don’t learn with 
mechanical uniformity, but grow at their individual 
rates, we’ve been impatient. Because they come to us 
bearing character traits from encounters at home, in 
school, at play we complain that we “just can’t make 
sense out of those kids.” In the awesome reality of pray- 
ing a teacher knows what it means to wear the mill- 
stone of guilt for offences against these who are little 
in the faith. 


At such a moment, who more than the teacher longs 
for the restored fellowship with God which only prayer 
can bring about fully? It is at this point that the ministry 
of Jesus Christ is gratefully appropriated. Even while 
we are yet sinners God has shown his love toward us in 
his son. Love has advanced to meet the unlovely. Com- 
passion, that miracle mixture of joy and sorrow, bids 
us approach the righteous Thou with a filial salutation: 
“Our father ... thy will . . . our daily bread . . . for- 
give ... lead us... deliver us.” Through Christ we 
have fellowship with God. In prayer that fellowship is 
realized. Not in isolation do we struggle with spiritual 
ideas and educational principles. Not in estrangement 
do we go to meet our class. In prayer we find reconcilia- 
tion with him whose work we do. 


Now at last the teacher is at that privileged point 
of prayer: intercession. Now the longings of the heart 
come pouring forth. The secret plans, the hopes one — 
harbors for one’s work in the church school, the people 
with whom we are associated—other teachers, officers, 
parents, pastors, members of our own class—one after 
another we lift them up in our prayer conversation, As 
happens in all true conversation between persons in full 
communion with each other, obscure ways become plain, 
and a great sense of mission dispels confusion. 

Could any teacher’s prayer close without dedication? 
The renewed act of surrender is the secret of spiritual 
power. With no false estimate of one’s abilities, but with 
a full and free consecration of those few talents one 
has, each of us makes the contribution that is uniquely 
his to make. And he in whose sight no worthy endeavour 
is ever overlooked, he for whom every Kingdom enter- — 
prise has vast meanings, will establish the work which 
the teacher has prayerfully begun. 
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THEME FOR Marcu: Stories Jesus Told 
For THE LEADER: 

In the parables of Jesus we find stories 
that children can love and understand with 
deeper meanings that can challenge an 
adult’s understanding. Primary children are 
not able to comprehend very much of the 
symbolism of most of the parables, but 
there are a few that can be used with them 
as more than simple stories. An attempt 
has been made in these worship services 
to use a few selected parables for enjoy- 
ment of the story and interpretation on a 
level the children can understand. 

Hymns used are from Hymns for Pri- 
mary Worship, Westminster or Judson 
Press. 


1. Jesus Teaches About God's 
Care 
Worsuip CentER: Picture, “The Lost 
Sheep” by Soord or “A Good Shep- 
herd” by Copping; Bible opened to 23rd 
Psalm for use later in the service. 
PretubE: If you can secure a recording 
of “Sheep May Safely Graze” by Bach, 
or if the pianist knows it, you might 
like to use part of it for the prelude. 
Catt To WorsuHIpP: 
In the quiet of this place 
Let us think about God. 
Let us think of his loving care for us. 
Let us thank him for Jesus, 
Who taught us how to live. 


Sone: “Our Church Helps Us to Wor- 
ship God,” No. 106 

LEADER: 
In our church we hear about Jesus, and 


|. from the Bible we can read stories that 


Jesus told. When people came to hear 
Jesus there were often children present. 
Jesus knew that both adults and children 
love stories, so he often told stories to help 
them understand what God is like and the 
‘way God wants his people to live. During 
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the next few weeks we are going to hear 
some of these stories and think about 
them. From the picture on our worship 
center you may have guessed what the 
story this morning is going to be about. 
Before I tell you the story let us sing our 
song: 


Sone: ‘Tell Me the Stories of Jesus,” No. 

82, Ist verse 
Story: 

Tue Lost SHEEP 

In Palestine, the country where Jesus 
lived, there were many sheep. Shepherds 
took care of the sheep. The shepherds 
knew each of their sheep and often gave 
them names. They loved their sheep, just 
as you love your dog or cat if you have 
one. They would take the sheep to green 
pastures where they could eat good food. 
The shepherd would make sure his sheep 
had water to drink, too. 

At night he would bring them all into 
a sheepfold, a part of the field with a 
stone fence around it and only one open- 
ing. As each sheep entered the sheepfold 
the shepherd would call its name and pet 
it. Sometimes the sheep had been scratched 
on some brambles, and the shepherd would 
pour soothing oil over the scratch. When 
the sheep were all safe in the fold, the 
shepherd would lie down across the open- 
ing so the sheep would not get out and no 
wild animals would get in to hurt them. 
Jesus must have been thinking of these 
shepherds and the love and care they gave 
their sheep when he told this story. 

All day the shepherd had been watching 
his sheep as they ate the green grass at 
the top of the hill. Very soon it would be 
dark, and the shepherd began to call the 
sheep to him. There were one hundred of 
them, and the shepherd counted each one 
as it went through the door of the sheep- 
fold. He petted each one and talked in 
low, loving tones to them. Finally they 
were all in, but there were only ninety- 
nine! One was missing. It was one of the 
smallest sheep, and the shepherd looked 
about him, trying to see its furry coat on 
the green grass. But he could not see it 


anywhere. Soon it would be dark and the 
shepherd knew that there were wild ani- 


.mals in the hills which might hurt the lit- 


tle sheep if it was out on the hills alone. 
Leaving another shepherd to watch the 

sheep in the fold, the shepherd went to 

leok for the little lost sheep. He walked 
all over the hilltop, calling the little sheep, 
but he could not see it anywhere. Fin- 
ally he came to the very edge of a steep 
cliff. This time when he called he heard 
the answering bleat of the sheep. Climbing 
over the rocks, he saw the little sheep far 
below on a grassy ledge. Somehow it had 
got down the hillside to eat the grass that 
was. there, but it could not get back again. 

Very carefully the shepherd climbed 
over the rocks. Slowly he lowered his long 
staff with the round end and placed it 
about the sheep’s body. Very gently he 
pulled the sheep up over the rocks to the 
place where he was. Then he lifted the 
tired sheep in his arms and carried it to 
safety. How glad the sheep was to hear the 
shepherd’s voice and feel his strong arm! 
And how glad the shepherd was to find 
the little sheep unharmed! 

When Jesus had finished telling the 
story he told the people that God cares 
about what happens to us just as the shep- 
herd cared about his sheep. God loves us 
and cares about us. 

Scripture: There is a Psalm in our Bible 
that tells us how God loves and cares 
for us as a shepherd loves and cares for 
his sheep. (Child’s name) will read it 
for us. (Psalm 23). 


LEADER: Let us think about the story 
Jesus told as we sing our song. 

Sone: “Gladly Lift We Hearts and 
Voices” 


GuImWeEpD PRAYER: 

As we think about God’s care for us, let 
us thank him for it. 

We thank God for planning homes and 
mothers and fathers for us. (Silence) 

We thank God for our church where we 
can learn more about him and his will for 
us. (Silence) 

We thank God for teachers and schools 
where we may learn. (Silence) 

Most of all we thank God for caring 
about us, wherever we may be and what- 
ever we may do. (Silence) 

God, our Father, help us in this quiet 
to feel your closeness and your love for us. 
Help us to be loving toward others and 
to care enough ‘about them to want to be 
helpful when we can. Amen. 

OFFERING 
Response: “Bless Thou 

Bring,” No. 172 
Sone: “How Strong and Sweet My Fa- 

ther’s Care,” No. 32 


2. Jesus Teaches About God's 
Forgiveness 
Worsuip Center: “A Forgiving Father,” 
by. Elsie Anna Wood 
PRELUDE: “Let Us Be Glad of God’s Good 
Plans,” No. 16 
CALL To WorsHIP: 
Father of all children, ; 
We come this morning to think about 
Thee. 
We think of thy goodness and love. 
May the stories we hear, 
The music we sing, 
The thoughts we think 
Bring us closer to Thee. 
Sone: “Our Church Helps Us to Wor- 
ship God,” No. 106 
LEADER: 
Last week we heard a story Jesus told 
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about a shepherd and his sheep. Jesus 
taught us that God cares about each one 
of us and wants what is best for us. 

Today we are going to hear about a boy 
who got tired of living at home and went 
away. Did you ever want to run away 
where there would be no one to tell you 
what to do? (Help the children discuss 
this if your group is small enough. Many 
children of this age are feeling a sense of 
independence and are rebelling against 
home authority. Most of them will mention 
the fact that running away from an order- 
ed life does not bring happiness.) What 
would happen if you did run away? Would 
your mother and father miss you? Would 
you miss them? Would you ever be able to 
do exactly as you please? 

Before we hear the story that Jesus told 
let us sing our song: 


Sone: ‘Tell Me the Stories of Jesus,” No. 
82, verses 1 and 2 


Srory: 
A ForcivinG FATHER 

Once there was a man who had two 
sons. The younger son grew tired of liv- 
ing at home and doing what his father 
wanted him to do, so he said to his father, 
“Father, give me my share of property now 
while I am young and can enjoy it.” 


His father knew that the young man 
was restless and unhappy, and he was 
afraid his son would spend the money 
unwisely, but he gave both sons their 
share of his property. Soon afterwards the 
youngest son took his money and went 
far away to live. 


“At last I can do just as I please,” he 
thought. He spent his money foolishly on 
anything he wanted for himself. He didn’t 
bother to work, but did just as he wanted 
to do. Finally his money was all gone. He 
had to sell some of his fine clothes to buy 
food, and when he had nothing more to 
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sell he became hungry. He looked for work — 
to do, but work was hard to find, and fin-— 
ally he had to take care of pigs for a farm- 
er in order to get anything to eat. It was 
not pleasant work. There was a famine in 
the land and there was very little food to 
eat. The work was dirty, his clothes were 
ragged, he did not even have a good place 
to sleep. 

One day the boy was caring for the 
pigs while he thought of his home. He 
was lonely for his father. He thought of 
the nice home he had, and realized how 
foolish he had been. “Even my father’s 
servants have better clothes than I have. 
They have enough to eat and good beds to 
sleep on. I shall go home,” he decided. “I 
cannot ask my father to take me back as 
his son after the way I have acted, but 
maybe he will hire me as a servant.” 

Early the next morning the boy started 
off for his home. When he was still a long 
way off his father saw him and came run- 
ning to meet him. His father had been 
lonely, too. He had missed the son he 
loved and worried about him. His father 
kissed. the young man when he saw him. 

“Father, I have been foolish,’ the 
young man said. “I have not lived the way 
you taught me to live, I have spent all 
my money, and I am not worthy to be 
called your son.” 

But the father called to the servants, 
“Bring the best robe for my son, and bring 
a ring for his finger and shoes for his 
feet. Then prepare a good meal and we 
shall have a happy feast to celebrate, for 
my son has come home again.” 


LEADER: 

Jesus taught that God is like that fa- 
ther, ready to forgive us when we have 
broken his laws, and loving us all the time. 
Several weeks ago we talked about some of | 
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the rules God has made for us that we 
find in the Bible. (Child’s name) will read 
the greatest rule from our Bible. 
Scripture: Jesus said: (Read Luke 10: 
27) 
CONVERSATION AND PRAYER: 
Think together of some of the ways we 
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fail to live up to God’s good plans for us 
by breaking his rules of living. 

Base a guided prayer on the suggestions 
that were made during the conversation 
period, closing with a brief prayer for 
forgiveness and request for help in trying 
to do God’s will. 


OFFERING 

Response: “Bless Thou the 
Bring,” No. 172 

Sonc: “How Strong and Sweet My Fa- 
ther’s Care,” No. 32 

PRAYER: Read “May the Words That We 
Say,” No. 185 
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3. Jesus Teaches About Loving 
Our Neighbor 
For THE LEADER: 

Meet during the week with a selected 
group of children to pantomime the story 
of the Good Samaritan as you teli it. To 
be effective the action must be carefully 
timed to the telling of the story, with the 
children realizing that their interpreta- 
tion must be reverent and quiet so it will 
be a real worship experience rather than a 
performance. The use of headdresses will 
give enough of a suggestion of costume for 
this, and even that much costuming may 
be eliminated. 


Worsuip Center: “The Good Samari- 
tan,” by Elsie Anna Wood 

PRELUDE: ‘My Heart Ever Faithful,” by 
Bach, No. 201 
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CALL To WorsuHIpP: 


“Come with Hearts 

Rejoicing,’ No. 156 
Scripture: I John 3:18; 4:20,21 
Sone: “The Loving Jesus "fs My Friend,” 

No. 122 
LEADER: 

Jesus told stories so people would know 
more about God and how he wanted them 
to live. But Jesus didn’t just tell stories 
about the way people should live, he lived 
the way God wanted him to, so people 
could see the things Jesus did and under- 
stand what they must do. Jesus taught 
people to love each other and showed them 
by his own love what he meant. Jesus 
was kind and friendly to sick people, to 
people who were lonely, to people who 
were unfriendly, and to people no one 
else loved. Jesus taught us that it is not 
enough just to love our friends and those 
who love us, but we must love all peo- 
ple and show our love in kindly ways. 
Some of the boys and girls of our depart- 
ment are going to act out a story Jesus 
told as I tell it to you. 


Story: Read the story of the good Sa- 
maritan from Luke 10:30-35 or tell it 
in your own words as the children 
pantomime it. 

LEADER: 

When Jesus had finished telling the 
story he asked a question: “Which of these 
three, do you think, proved neighbor to 
the man who fell among the robbers?” A 
man answered, “The one who showed 
mercy on him.” And Jesus said to him, 
“Go and do likewise.” 

We aren’t going to find people lying be- 
side the road needing our help, but there 
are many ways we can show kindness to 
people each day. Sometimes a smile and a 
friendly “‘hello” can make your whole day 
brighter, can’t it? Sometimes there are 
things we can do to help people, like pick- 
ing up a package that has dropped, or 
running an errand. We help people in 
other countries by sending clothing and 
food to them when they need it. There are 
many things we can do to be good neigh- 
bors if we only remember to try each day 
to be loving toward everyone. 


Sone: “Some Friends of Mine,” No. 138 
Orrerinc: (If you are having a special 


are getting ready to plant your gardens. 
Maybe you have bought your seeds and 
are waiting for a nice warm day to put 
them in the ground. Every year at spring- 
time people plant gardens. When the tiny 
plants begin to grow they care for them, 
weeding them, watering them when there 
is not enough rain. In the summer there 
will be good vegetables and pretty flowers 
from the seeds that were planted. 

Jesus may have been sitting on a hillside 
watching a farmer sow his seeds when he 
told this story. The farmers of Palestine 
would hold the seeds in a pouch made 
from their long robes. With one hand they 
would hold up the robe and with the other 
hand scatter the seeds as they walked up 
the fields and down. Maybe we could sing 
our song about the farmer before I tell 
you the story. 


Sone: “See the Farmer Sow the Seed,” 
No. 36 
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Story: “The Seed and the Ground” 

A farmer went out to his field to sow 
his seed. Up and down he went, scattering 
the seed with his hand. He had prepared 
the ground so it was just right for the seed, 
but it didn’t all fall on good ground. Some 
of the seed fell on the hard path at the 
edge of the field, where it couldn’t sink 
down into the ground. The birds gathered 
along the path and ate the seed that fell 
there. 

A few day’s later the farmer came to 
look at his field. Everywhere little green 
shoots were coming up. Some were taller 
than others and looked as though they 
would grow into big plants. But as the hot 
sun beat down on them the tallest of the 
green shoots began to wither and die. The 
farmer knew what this meant. Although 
the ground looked the same there were 
some spots where rocks were hidden just 
beneath the surface. The seed that fell 
here grew up from the ground, but be- 
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Judson Vacation Church School Texts 


DEPARTMENTALLY GRADED FOR TWO-WEEK SESSIONS 


THE BIBLE is a living book. Instilling 
its enduring strength and fruths in our 
children is a high privilege, a sacred re- 
sponsibility. JUDSON materials are prepared 
with care. Based on everyday experiences, 
they emphasize the importance of a per- 
sonal, concerned use of the Scriptures, 


FIVE COMPLETE COURSES 
Nursery 
The 3's at Vacation Church School 
Storybook Packet, 30c 
Kindergarten 
God's Plan for Happy Homes* 


CHILDREN flocked to Jesus—to the warmth of 
his encircling arms. 
understanding he taught them love, security, and a 
sense of belonging. This spirit of his teaching is mani- 
fested in JUDSON Texts! 


pm THEY ARE BIBLE-BASED AND CHRIST. CEN- 
TERED, introducing the child to a source to 
which he can turn all his life for greater under- 
standing of the nature and will of God. 


B® THEY ARE CAREFULLY PLANNED. 
text the entire course is completely outlined. 


With simplicity and sympathetic 


In every 


Lenten giving project you may want to A schedule and daily procedure are suggested. 


F . eos Primary 
tell the children about it at this time.) Making Di : ik : 
ee WB Vhois The . Gifts We ~ “2nd scoveries About the Bible* THEY ARE CHALLENGING AND SATISFY- 


ING. These texts awaken young hearts and 
minds to the joy, wonder, and practical reality 
of Christian living, reflecting warmth and vitality. 


THEY STRESS CREATIVE HANDWORK AND 
MUSIC to develop self-expression, open new 
horizons of interest and techniques that will 
lead to healthy Christian growth and vitality. 

pb THEY GET RESULTS. Here is the basis for self- 
control, self-direction, a natural turning to God. 


Bring,” No. 172 
| Prayer: Depending on the size of your 
group you may want all or a few chil- 
dren to give sentence prayers. 
Cuiosinc: “May the Words That We Say,” 
No. 185 


4. Jesus Teaches About Growth 


| Worsuip CENTER: Picture of a sower, 
spring bulbs if these are in season. 

| PretupeE:. “Lord, I Want to Be a Chas 
| tian,” No. 121 

| Catt to WorsuHip: 

| Let us be quiet and think about God: 
About his loving care for us, 

About his willingness to forgive us when 
1 we do wrong, 

: About his plan for a better world. 

Let us listen as God speaks to us 
Through songs and stories, 

| Through the life of Jesus, 

In the deep quiet of our minds. 


Sonc: “Let Us Be Glad of God’s Good 
Plans,” No. 16 

LEADER: 
Springtime is coming and some of you 
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The Bible for All the World* 
Junior High 
The Christian's Guidebookt 


Text, 75¢ *Work sheets, 22c p> 
tWorkbook, 25c 


Daily sessions present an important continuity to 
the child as he grows in an awareness of the real- 
istic, wonderfully workable way of life to be found 
in the Bible. Things to see, to do, to hear, and 
to learn make the study of the Bible a fascinat- 
ing, exciting experience. Offered the best they 
can expect the best, they will achieve the best! 


Write today for handsome, comprehensive 
Brochure on Judson V.C.S. Texts and Materi- 
als, or order complete Introductory Kit, $3.75 


THE JUDSON PRESS > 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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cause of tne rock below they could not 
send deep roots into the soil. 

Some days later the farmer again re- 
turned to his field. Among the green 
sprouts were other plants pushing up. 
Some of these were weeds that could easily 
be pulled up but as he bent over one 
section of the field the farmer shook his 
head. Here the tiny plants were being 
choked away by stubborn thorns. He knew 
he could never pull up all the thorns and 
before long there would be no grain in 
this part of the field. 

The farmer cared for his field. God’s sun 
and rain nourished the seed that had fallen 
on the good ground. One day the field 
was ready to be harvested. The grain was 
beautiful and tall. The farmer was happy 
as he saw how wonderfully the seed had 
grown. 


Discussion: 

(The children should have a chance to 
interpret this parable in their own way 
and you may not wish to say any more than 
they have said. Or you might say some- 
thing similar to the following.) 

God planned for the seeds to grow. He 
sent his sun and rain on all the seeds but 
they needed good soil to grow properly. 
God has planned laws for seeds and he 
has also planned laws for us. What would 
happen if you didn’t eat the good food 
your mother fixes for you? What would 


happen if you refused to go to school and 
learn the things your teacher tells you? 
What would happen if you didn’t live in 
loving, kindly ways? 

God has planned for our bodies and 
minds to grow. He wants us to be loving 
and kind like Jesus. But we have to do 
our part in keeping our bodies strong and 
healthy, in learning new things, and in 
being loving and thoughtful. 


Sonc: “Glad I Am to Live,” No. 129 
Litany: 

For strong bodies and your plan for 
growth, 

Response: We thank thee, O God. 

For minds that can learn new things 
each day, 

Response: We thank thee, O God. 

For the knowledge of what you want us 
to do, © 

Response: We thank thee, O God. 

For Jesus, who showed us how to live, 

Response: We thank thee, O God. 

Thank you, God, for your good plan 
for people to grow stronger and wiser and 
more loving. Thank you for your loving 
kindness which is everywhere. Amen. 


OFFERING 

Response: “Bless Thou the 
Bring,” No. 172 

C.iosinc Sone: “May the Words That We 
Say,” No. 185 


Gifts We 


Junior Department 


by Jean Louise Smith* 


THEME FOR Marcu: We Think About 


Jesus 


1. Jesus Was a Friend 


Hymn: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus,” 

No. 47+ 
Scripture: Mark 10:13-16 
CoNVERSATION AND Dramatics: 

“Have you ever wondered what it would 
have been like if you had lived in Palestine 
in Jesus’ day instead of here and now? 
Would you have been one of Jesus’ 
friends? Would you have been one of the 
boys or girls who, when you heard that 
Jesus was in the neighborhood, went 
quickly to where he was teaching and 
preaching? What would you have seen and 
heard?” (Help the juniors to reconstruct 
what the scene might have been like—on 
the mountainside, or Jesus teaching from 
a boat, or in someone’s house. Think of 
some of the stories he might have told. 
Would the older children have asked 
questions? Develop the idea of the friend- 
ly atmosphere and the freedom to ap- 
proach Jesus.) 

“If you were going to act out some sto- 
ries of Jesus and his friends, how would 
you do it? Shall we do it now—perhaps 
using two stories which we find in the 
Bible? What two important stories of 
Jesus and his friends can we choose to 
dramatize?” (Let the children choose two 


*A free-lance writer and editor for denomina- 
tional publications, Ardmore, Pennsylvania. 
4Numbered hymns are found in Hymns for 
unior Worship, available from denominational 
kstores. 
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and then very informally dramatize them, 

using the biblical accounts as the basis for 

the episodes. You might help the children 
to choose from among these: Jesus and 
the Children: Luke 18:15-17; The Calling 

of Four Disciples: Matthew 4:18-22; 

Parable of the Friend: Luke 11:5-8; Zac- 

chaeus: Luke 19:1-9; A Friend Who For- 

got (Peter’s Denial): Luke 22:55-62.) 

Hymn: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus,” 
No. 47 (Sing one or two verses once 
again, even though you used it earlier in 
the service. ) 

PRAYER: Dear God, help us to remember 
that Jesus is our friend today, just as he 
was a friend to the people who loved 
him when he was on earth. May others 
know, by our actions and by our speech, 
that Jesus is our friend. We want to be 
kind and loving friends to others, too, 
O God. Help us to do this, Amen. 

PRAYER Hymn: “O Master Workman of 
the Race,” No. 79 

OFFERING 

DoxoLocy 


Hymn: “O Master of the Loving Heart,” 
No. 83 


2. Jesus Taught God's Love 

Hymn: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus,” 
No. 47 

Scripture: Mark 12:28-34 

Mepriration: “The Great Command- 
ments” 


Wherever jesus went, he wanted peo- 
ple to feel free to ask him all sorts of 


International Journal of Religious Education 


.Lord. our God, the Lord is one: and you 


murmured to each other, “this man Jesus 


‘from the kingdom of God.’ ” 


questions. Even when some of the men | 
were not sure that Jesus was right, or {| 
when they did not agree with him at all, — 
they would always find him ready to an- | 
swer their questions. { Hl 

There was a certain scribe who had 
listened carefully to Jesus’ teaching several 
times, and he decided to be bold and ask 
a question that he had been thinking about 
for a long time. Being a religious man, 
anxious to serve God, this scribe wanted to 
know what God wanted him to do most 
of all. One day when Jesus was teaching 
and several men were arguing among 
themselves about what Jesus had just said, 
this scribe hushed them all by asking 
Jesus his question: “Which commandment 
is first of all?” 

Without hesitating, Jesus replied in the 
words of the Shema, “‘ ‘Hear, O Israel: the 


shall love the Lord your God with all | 
your heart, and with all your soul, and | 
with all your mind, and with all your | 
strength.” [Deuteronomy 6:4] : 

The learned men nodded. “Yes,” they — 


knows what is right and best.” 

And then Jesus added. something else 
as they all listened carefully. “The sec- 
ond is this, ‘You shall love your neighbor 
as yourself.’ [Leviticus 19:18b] There is 
no greater than these.” 

There was silence for a minute as the 
men thought about this new command- 
ment. Then the questioning scribe said, 
“You are right, Teacher; you have truly 
said that he is one, and that there is no 
other but he; and to love him with all the 
heart, and with all the understanding, 
and with all the strength and to love one’s 
neighbor as oneself, is much more than all 
whole burnt offerings and sacrifices.” 

“And when Jesus saw that he answered 
wisely, he said to him, ‘You are not far 


Christians everywhere, ever since Jesus 
gave this great and important teaching, | 
have lived by these two commandments: 
love God and love your neighbor, other 
people, more than yourself. 


Hymn: “O Jesus, Lad of Nazareth,” No. — 
82 

OFFERING 

DoxoLocy 

Qurt Music AND PRAYER Hymn: Sug- 
gest that the children open their hymn- 
books to No. 79, “O Master Workman 
of the Race,” and read the words of 
the first verse silently to themselves as 
the pianist plays them through. Then 
all sing the second verse and remain in 
silent prayer for a moment after that. 


Hymn: “Jesus, Christ Jesus, Is with Me — 
Today” : 


3. Jesus Was Not Afraid 
Hymn: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus,” 
No. 47 
Scripture: Mark 14:55-65 
Hymn Story: “All Glory, 
Honor” y 
When Palm Sunday comes, there is a | 
hymn people especially love to sing. It is 
“All Glory, Laud and Honor,” a great — 
hymn that was written more than 1100 
years ago by Theodulph of Orleans when 
he was in prison. The hymn tells the story 
of Palm Sunday beautifully: how the 
children and people gathered to sing 
hymns of praise, waving the palm branch- 
es and shouting “Hosanna!” as Jesus, their 
friend, rode by. The hymn has always been ~ 
a favorite of children. 


Laud and 


- Theodulph was brought from Italy to 

_ France by King Charlemagne, to be 
Bishop of Orleans, a very important posi- 

' tion in the Church. But because he was 
-an Italian and not a Frenchman, after his 
friend the king died, the new king be- 
came suspicious and believed that Theo- 
dulph was disloyal. So he was thrown into 
prison. There, he spent his time writing 
and one of the poems which he wrote was 
the words of the hymn, “All Glory, Laud 
and Honor.” 


Theodulph had many friends in the 
Church and the choir boys felt especial- 
ly friendly toward him. Somehow the poem 
was smuggled out of prison and the choir 
boys in the churches where Theodulph 
had been bishop, quickly learned to sing 
their friend’s hymn. They not only sang it 
in church, but they sang it as they march- 
ed in procession around the town. Perhaps 
that is one reason why it has alwas been 
a favorite processional hymn for children’s 
choirs. 


Hymn: “All Glory, Laud and Honor,” 
No. 48 


CONVERSATION: 

“In our reading from the Bible this 
morning we found that Jesus was not 
afraid when he stood before the high priest 
for questioning. Many told lies (false wit- 
ness) against Jesus. Others argued about 

_ what he had said and taught. None agreed 
about what he had said. Finally the high 
priest decided to ask Jesus a direct ques- 
tion: “Have you nothing to say for your- 
self? Why don’t you defend yourself 
against these people?” he asked. What did 
Jesus do and say? (Ask the children to 
look it up and read it together in Mark 
14:61,62.) “What happened next?” 
(Read verses 63-65. Jesus stood among his 
enemies with no friends around him. He 
was mistreated, even struck and made fun 
of, but quietly, and trusting God, he was 
unafraid because of his faith in God. 


Hymn: “There Is a Green Hill Far Away,” 
No. 50 

OFFERING 

Doxo.tocy 

Prayer: Dear God, when we think about 


Jesus we wonder how he could. have 
been so strong and so brave. We won- 
der how we would have acted if we 
had lived in his day—if we would 
have been strong and loyal friends when 
others were against him. Help us to be 
his true followers and show our love for 
him every day. Amen. 


Hymn: “Saviour, in the Words I Say,” 
No. 61 

4. The Friends of. Jesus (Palm 
Sunday) 

Hymn: “All Glory, Laud and Honor,” 
No. 48 


LITANY OF PRAISE: 

Leader: For the friends of Jesus who gave 
him honor and glory— 

Response: We thank thee, O God. 

Leader: For the children who loved him 
and came to hear him teach and listen 
to his stories— 


Response: We thank thee, O God. 
Leader: For the joy, the healing, and the 
friendship Jesus gave to the people of 
his time and brings to us now— 
Response: We thank thee, O God. Amen. 
ScripTuRE: Matthew 21:1-9 
OFFERING 
Doxo.ocy 
Story: 
A FRIEND OF Jesus’ 

If you were to visit the Washington Ca- 
thedral in Washington, D. C., you would 
see two reminders of Joseph of Arimathea, 
the rich man in whose garden Jesus was 
buried. One reminder is a beautiful chapel 
named for him and the other is a large 
and lovely tree called the Glastonbury 
Thorn. 

On the wall behind the altar in the 
chapel is a mural painting which pictures 
the friends of Jesus carrying his body to 
the tomb in the garden. The chapel itself 
is impressive with great, thick pillars and 
rounded arches. But it is the thorn tree 
that interests us most because of the beau- 
tiful legend about it. 

People like to tell stories about those 
whom they love. And so, because Joseph 
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Birthday Cards for Children 


Now churches and church schools can 
send attractive Christmas birthday cards 
to every child 1-11 years old. The series 
pictures Jesus at approximately the 

age of the child receiving the greeting. 

A sample verse from year 7: “Each year 
your birthday means that you have 
grown in ability to do more and harder 
tasks. Your church shares your joy. 
‘Even a child makes himself known by 
his acts.’ Proverbs 20:11.” Litho- 
graphed in black with salmon and 
black and blue. 75 cents a dozen. 


At your bookstore or... 


THE BETHANY PRESS 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


of Arimathea was friendly toward Jesus, 
many legends or imaginative stories have 
sprung up around him. It is said that he 
became a loyal follower of Christ and 
braved hardship and danger to bring Chris- 
tianity to England. 

The legend goes that when Joseph of 
Arimathea was in Glastonbury he thrust 
into the ground his great staff, on which 
he had leaned as he walked many, many 
miles to teach and preach. And lo, a 
miracle happened, for it took root and 
grew as a tree—a kind of Christmas blos- 
soming, the people called it. Because of 
this, Joseph of Arimathea established a 
small church which ever since has been 
thought of as a “parent church” to many 
others. 

A branch of this great tree of Glaston- 
bury, which some believe is the same tree 
that sprung from the staff, was cut and 
rooted and brought to America where it 


A NEW C.P.A. 


Vacation School Text 


for 1956 


BOOK OF THE AGES 
by Ethel Tilley 


This course is to develop in 
intermediate boys and girls a 
greater appreciation of the Bible, 
to guide them in the story of how 

it came to'us, to enrich their ac- 
quaintance with it as they learn 
that it will help them in their 
daily living. 

Arranged to guide the inexperi- 
enced teacher as well as offer new 
activities for teachers of long ex- 
perience. $1.25 
Correlated pupil’s book 
40 cents 


... and 
don’t forget these 
books on the Bible and Bible lands: 


DISCOVERING THE 
LANDS OF THE BIBLE 
by Lola Hazelwood 


Activities are planned that will 
guide boys and girls in imagi- 
nary travel in the Holy Land to 
give them a greater sense of 
reality in the Bible. 
$2 


LEARNING TO KNOW 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 
by Ada Wilcox Smith 


To help boys and girls discover 
the Bible as a record of man’s 
search for God and to lead them 
into using the Bible as a guide for 
living. To be published in 
February. $1 
Pupil's Book: In the Days of 
the Old Testament 40 cents 


at all bookstores 


ABINGDON PRESS 
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was planted in the grounds of Washing- 
ton Cathedral te remind all the people 
that love and friendship never die. Surely, 
whether the legends about Joseph of 
Arimathea are true or not, they are im- 


portant because they speak of the love and 
loyalty of Jesus’ followers both in his day 
and for all the hundreds of years since 
then. 

Hymn: “There Is a Green Hill,” No. 50 


Junior High Department 


by Gladys Jackson* 


THEME FOR MarcH: 
about Prayer 


To the Leader 

Too often prayer is an unexplored mys- 
tery for young people because they have 
too little opportunity to experience prayer. 
During this month let it be your purpose 
to lead them into meaningful experiences 
of prayer. Undergird these worship serv- 
ices with prayer yourself that they may be 
used to help junior highs understand more 
fully the need for prayer, the power of 
prayer and their dependence upon prayer 
in their daily lives. 

If possible, use a copy of Durer’s ‘‘Pray- 
ing Hands” as your worship center during 
this entire month. If this picture is not 
available, omit paragraph two under the 
“Leader’s Introduction” in session one. 


Christ’s Teaching 


1. Christ’s Example in Prayer 
PRELUDE: “Sweet Hour of Prayer” 
LEADER’s INTRODUCTION: 

The hymn which has just been played 
for our prelude reminds us that prayer is 
a privilege which allows us to bring all the 
things that are close to our hearts to God 
who hears and answers prayer. Only a 
God who loves the people he created 
would want them to be able to commune 
with their Creator in a two-way com- 
munion. 

The picture which you see before you 
and which will be used as our worship 
center during the entire month has a story 
to tell. According to a legend the artist 
drew the hands of a friend who sacrificed 
his own career in art so his young friend 
who had more talent than he could study. 
The hands show the results of hard labor, 
but they were hands that were used sacri- 
ficially. These hands clasped in prayer ex- 
press a kind of universal need and desire 
of men to speak with their Lord. 

People of all ages have prayed to a be- 
ing higher and more powerful than they. 
There seems to be an inborn desire in all 
people to reach out beyond themselves 
for strength, power, protection and guid- 
ance. People who have not even known 
the one true God have prayed to gods of 
their own creation. Usually this kind of 
prayer was born of fear rather than of 
love. When we pray to our God, we do it 
because of love for him, and we believe 
that he hears and answers our prayers be- 
cause he loves us. 

When Christ lived on earth, he demon- 
strated clearly his own dependence upon 
prayer by his frequent use of prayer, both 
when he was alone and when he was sur- 
rounded by people. 


*Miss Jackson is Director of Christian Educa- 
or irst Presbyterian Church, Spartanburg, South 
na. 
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Let us see what we can learn about 
Christ’s prayer habits from a study of 
how and when he himself prayed. 

First ScrirpTuRE AND COMMENT: 
APART AND ALONE 

Matthew, in his Gospel story, tells of 
the feeding of the 5000 people who had 
come to hear Christ preach. Matthew 
concludes the story in this way. (Read 
Matthew 14:22-23.) In being with so 
many people and in preaching to them so 
earnestly, Christ had “emptied himself” 
and needed some time apart, alone with 
God, his Father, to refresh his spirit so 
he could continue to feel close to God 
and lead others close to him. 

If Christ, God’s Son, needed to pray 
in order to keep close to God, how much 
more do we need some time apart, alone 
with God, to strengthen us for our daily 
living. We need to find time each day to 
refresh ourselves in God’s presence, alone 
with him, so we can relax in his love, and 
find strength in him. 


Hymn: “What a Friend We Have in 

Jesus” 

SECOND SCRIPTURE AND COMMENT: 
Mucu TIME 1n PRAYER 

(Read Luke 6:12.) The Gospel accounts 
are full of references to times when Jesus 
prayed. Often we read that he went to the 
wilderness or to a solitary place. The ref- 
erence I have just read shows that he con- 
tinued in prayer for long periods of time. 
In this case he spent the entire night in 
prayer. This night preceded a very full 
day, during which he chose his twelve 
apostles, healed many people and preached 
his great Sermon on the Mount. 

God had great things for Christ ‘to do. 
In order to do God’s will for him, he spent 
a great deal of time in prayer. Do you 
think he could have been asking God’s 
guidance in selecting the men who were 
to be his closest associates, those who were 
to carry on his work after the crucifixion 
amd resurrection? Do you see any connec- 
tion between his night spent in prayer 
and the great sermon he preached? Isn’t 
there a great contrast between Christ’s 
spending a whole night in prayer and our 
spending two or three minutes before we 
go to sleep? 

Much of Christ’s power came through 
prayer. Are we using that same source of 
power or do we act as if it isn’t there? 


PRAYER: 

(This time of prayer should be an- 
nounced as a time of silence to be inter- 
spersed with such verses as found in the 
hymn “’Mid All the Traffic of the Ways” 
and the stanza printed below: 

Now, Father, now in Thy dear presence 

kneeling, 

mA) spirits yearn to fee] Thy kindling 

ove; 


Now make us strong; we need Thy deep 
revealing 
Of trust and strength and calmness 
from above. 
CLosinc Hymn: “Sweet Hour of Prayer” 


2. “‘When You Pray” 
Pre_upve: “I Would Be True” 
Catt To WorsHIP: 
I would be prayerful through each busy 
moment; 
I would be constantly in touch with 
God; 
I would be tuned to hear the slightest 
whisper; 
I would have faith to keep the path 
Christ trod. 


LEADER’sS INTRODUCTION: 

If you were to look through the New 
Testament you would no doubt be sur- 
prised that few of Christ’s prayers are re- 
corded in the Gospels. However, as we saw 
last Sunday, there are many references to 
his dependence on prayer in his daily life. 
Also there are several references to times 
when Christ taught about prayer. Today 
we will consider three of his statements 
about prayer. 


First TALK: 
“Pray To YouR FaTHER WHo Is IN 
SECRET” 

One of Christ’s most important teach- 
ings has to do with why people do things. 
He cautioned his followers that they 
should do things that were pleasing to 
Ged, rather than trying to please men. He 
applied this truth to our giving and to 
our service, saying, “Do not let your left 
hand know what your right hand is do- 
ing.” He _ followed that with some very 
practical advice about prayer. (Read Mat- 
thew 6:5-8.) 

Notice that Christ does not begin his 
statement by saying if you pray, but when 
you pray. He takes for granted that peo- 


ple will turn naturally to God in prayer. 


He was trying to tell his followers that 
their prayers were addressed to God in 
secret and that they were not to try to 
impress other people with their prayers. 

Also he seems to be saying that our 
prayers can be very simple. God is not im- 
pressed with big words and pious phrases, 
but with the sincerity of our prayers. 


PoEmM: 

Lord, for tomorrow and its needs I do 
not pray; 

Keep me, my God, from stain of sin, just 
for today. 

Help me to labor earnestly, and duly 
pray; 

Let me be kind in word and deed, Fa- 
ther, today. 


Let me be slow to do my will, prompt 


to obey; 

Help me to sacrifice myself, Father, to- 
day. 

Let me no wrong or idle word un- 
thinking say; 


Set Thou a seal upon my lips through 
all today. 


Let me in season, Lord, be grave, in sea- __ 


son gay; 
Let me be faithful to Thy grace, Father, 
today. 
So for tomorrow and its needs I do not 
pray; 
Still keep me, guide me, love me, Lord, 
through each today. 
Sysit F. PARTRIDGE 
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We've got BIG plans 


Vivian Jean is a thoughtful teacher and her class 
of junior highs is both alert and interested. “Miss 
Vivian” lets her pupils help plan the quarter’s 
work and because they are “in on things” from 
the beginning, they stay with it until the end. 

That’s the way it is with the Journal, too. Long- 
range plans are made by the 29 members of the 
editorial board who represent all phases of Chris- 
tian education, from children’s work to adult edu- 
cation. And the editorial board wants you to know 
about its plans, because if you are “in on things” 


. the Journal will be more helpful to you. 


Next month an illustrated feature article will 
tell how a Kansas church school teacher used an 
unusual teaching method and got exciting results. 
In March you will also find a special 16-page sup- 
plement bring you a complete report on the recent 
Conference on Religion and Public Education. 

The next big special issue, coming in November, 
will be on “The Church Out-of-Doors.” It will 
help your church make the most out of summer 
camp and conference experiences. Day camps, 
family camps, outings and hikes will also be dis- 
cussed. 

Besides the series of “good equipment ideas” 
running currently, a special series on “Building 
for Christian Education” is being prepared. Every 
member of your R. E. committee will want to 
see this series. 


Sn cutout AURA ec 
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how about you? 


And along with these, the editorial board has a 
“mile long list” of topics like juvenile delinquency 
and group dynamics .. . . you’ll be hearing more 
about these subjects as planning continues. 
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Szeconp TALK: 
“Pray FoR THosE WHo PERSECUTE You” 

Most of us pray for the people we love, 
and feel rather proud that we remember to 
pray for someone other than ourselves. 
Also most of us hate our enemies and 
would never think of including them in 
our prayers. 

However, Christ says that is not the 
way it should be. Listen to these words 
from the Sermon on the Mount. (Read 
Matthew 5:43-44.) 

As we pray for people who wrong us, 
those who are our enemies, perhaps we 
can come to understand them better, and 
in understanding them turn them from 
enemies into friends. 

God, who made us, loves us all and 
wants us to live in peace and love with 
each other. 

Porm: “Prayer is the soul’s sincere de- 
sire.’ (Read the words of this hymn.) 
Tuirp TALK: 
“Pray AND Faint Nor” 

Sometimes we pray once and if we do 
not know that God has answered our 
prayer we give up. Christ had something 
to say about that, too. (Read Luke 18:1.) 

We need to continue praying, knowing 
that God will always answer prayer. Our 
failure is in not recognizing his answer. 
He knows our needs so much better than 
we do, and his answer is always wise and 
just and loving. 

Sometimes the answer is “yes,” some- 
times it is “no,’’ and sometimes it is “not 
now.” Let us pray, expecting an answer 
and being willing to accept God‘s answer 
as the right answer for us. 


CLosinG PRAYER: 


Day by day, Dear Lord, of Thee 
Three things I pray; 

To see Thee more clearly, 

Love Thee more dearly, 

Follow Thee more nearly, 

Day by day. Amen. 


3. “Forgive Us” 


Catt To WorsHIP: 
O Thou, by Whom we come to God, 
The Life, the Truth, the Way; 
The path of prayer Thyself hast trod: 
Lord, teach us how to pray! 
Scripture: Matthew 6:9-15 
MEDITATION: 
There is a simple beauty and strength 
about this prayer which Christ gave his 
disciples in answer to their request, 


“Lord, teach us to pray.’ The section that - 


deals with forgiveness is very practical in 
its application. Christ says very clearly that 
we will be forgiven in direct proportion 
to the way we forgive others. If we for- 
give, we will be forgiven; if we don’t for- 
give, God will not forgive us. 

Think how little the things are we have 
to forgive: an angry word someone spoke; 
a snub, either real or imagined; some hurt, 
either physical or social; a lack of under- 
standing. Now think of the things God has 
to forgive in us: pride, snobbishness, greed, 
carelessness, thoughtlessness, selfishness, 
lack of concern, unfriendliness, envy, jeal- 
ousy and hate. 

How great is God’s love that he can 
forgive our every sin and continue to 
love us even when we are unlovely. 
Lirany OF PRAYER FOR FORGIVENESS: 

(Ask the group to use the response, 

“Forgive me, Lord,” after each petition 


speak; 


step-by-step procedures 


The Bethany Press 
Beaumont and Pine Blvd. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


and 
Young Teens 


By Louise B. Griffiths. A leadership training text 
for teachers who seek to understand youths 12-14 
and to plan their religious education. Written by 
an authority in the junior-high field, the 10 hours 
of classwork cover: determining the purposes that 
seem important as the leader listens to youth 


for planning 


classes; organization principles, creative teaching 
methods; materials; resources; etc. $1.75. 


expressed by the leader.) 

Leader: When I am more concerned about 
myself than others, 

Group: Forgive me, Lord. 

Leader: 

When I am so proud of what I have 
that others are made unhappy, 

When I choose friends only for what I 
can get from them, 

When I forget to be thoughtful of peo- 
ple who are older than I, 

When I overlook the timid attempts of 
people trying to be my friends, 

When I let hate blind me to the good 
qualities of others, 

When I envy another’s success where I 
have failed, 

When I have neglected opportunities to 
do the little nice things that would 
make others happy, 

When I keep quiet rather than speaking 
out for the right, 

When I spread rumors about things that 
will hurt other people, 

When I let my worst self triumph over 
my best self, 

When~I forget that I must forgive if I 
I am to be forgiven, 

In the name of Christ, 
freely, Amen. 

Scripture: Luke 23:13-25, 32-37 
Soto: Second stanza of the hymn, “Alas, 
and did my Saviour bleed” 

Was it for sins that I have done 

He suffered on the tree? 

Amazing pity! Grace unknown! 

And love beyond degree! 

Tune—Martyrdom 


who forgave 


MEDITATION: 

Where can such love be found as that 
displayed by Jesus on the cross? In the 
midst of physical pain and suffering, of 
spiritual anguish, Jesus voiced has forgive- 
ness of those who were responsible for his 
death. His cry, “Father, forgive them; for 
they know not what they do,” shows his 
self-forgetting, sacrificial love for all peo- 

le. ! 

If you had been in his place, could you 
have prayed the same prayer? 

SILENT PRAYER: (pray that the forgiving 
spirit of Christ may be ours) 

SPOKEN PRAYER: 

Lord, make me an instrument of thy peace. 

Where there is hatred, let me sow love; 

Where there is injury, let me sow pardon; 

Where there is doubt, let me sow faith; 

Where there is despair, let me sow hope; 

Where there is darkness, let me sow light; 

Where there is sadness, let me sow joy. 

O divine Master, grant that I may seek 
not so much to be consoled as to con- 
sole; 

To be understood as to understand; 

To be loved as to love. 

For it is in giving that we receive; 

It is in pardoning that we are pardoned; 

It is in dying that we are born to eternal 
life. Amen. 

Sr. FRANcis oF AssIsI 


4. “Not My Will, But Thine, 

Be Done” 
PreLupe: “Sweet Hour of Prayer” 
Hymn: “O Gracious Father of Mankind” 
LEADER’s INTRODUCTION: 

Most of us are very self-centered peo- 
ple. When we pray we are mostly concern- 
ed with what we want God to do for us. 
We forget that we are often not wise 
enough to know what we should pray for. 
We tell the Lord what we want and that 
finishes our prayer. We ignore the fact 
that God has created us for a purpose and 
that if we are to fulfill that purpose we 
must be guided by his will for us. When 
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he made us, he gave us a will of our own. 
However, it is only when we are willing 
to make his will our will that we let God 
work out his purposes in and through us. 

Since Christ was the Son of God, it is 
hard for us to think that he would have 
the same struggle to make his will God’s 
will that we have. Luke describes the 
scene in the Garden of Gethsemane with 
such vividness that we almost feel that we 
are there too. As you listen to the read- 
ing of this familiar passage, let yourself 
feel with Christ the agony of the prayer 
he was praying to God. 


ScripturRE: Luke 22:39-42 . 


Voice I. Are we willing to seek God’s 
will rather than fellowing our own self- 
ish desires? 


Voice II. 

If thou but suffer God to guide thee, 
And hope in Him through all thy ways, 
He’ll give thee strength, whate’er betide 

thee, 

And bear thee through the evil days; 
Who trusts in God’s unchanging love 
Builds on the rock that nought can move. 


Voice I. Can we be sure that God will 
make his will known to us? 


Voice II. 
Only be still and wait his leisure 


In cheerful hope, with heart content 
To take whate’er thy Father’s pleasure 
And all-discerning love hath sent; 
Nor doubt our inmost wants are known 
To him who chose us for his own. 


Voice I: What is our part in knowing 
and doing God’s will? 

Voice II. 

Sing, pray, and swerve not from His ways; 

But do thine own part faithfully; 

Trust His rich promises of grace, 

So shall they be fulfilled in thee. 

God never yet forsook at need 

The soul that trusted Him indeed. 
Georg NEUMARK 

LEADER: 

Those who find most joy in life are 
those who have earnestly sought God’s 
will. Theirs is not an existence of fear 
and dread, but rather a joyous acceptance 
of life as it comes. 

Paul put it this way in his letter to 
the Romans: “We know that in every- 
thing God works for good with those who 
love him, who are called according to his 
purpose . . . What then shall we say to 
this? If God is for us, who is against us?” 


CroraAL Response: “Saviour, Like a 
Shepherd Lead Us” (stanza 4) 
Prayer Hymn: “Draw Thou My Soul, 


O Christ” 


Senior High and Young 
People's Departments 


by Clarice M. Bowman* 


THEME FOR Marcu: The Church Is 


God’s Abiding Place 


For Worship Planning Committee 
and Counselor 


May our thankfulness rise this month 
for the Church: our own “home” church 
where we meet each Sunday, and churches 
everywhere. Some in the group may be 
preparing to join the church on Easter. 
May these meditations be for them helpful 
preparation. Most of the members of the 
department may have joined earlier. May 
these meditations be for them renewal. 

Watch one danger as you plan. In build- 
ing meditations on Church, it would be 
easy for us to stop with merely thinking 
about Church. (That is the danger of 
working with any theme.) True worship 
must be centered, not in a subject—even 
one with a divine reference, as Church— 
but in God the Father. The basic ‘“‘theme”’ 
for all worship should rightly be: finding 
God and being found of him. How lift 
our thoughts, then, to the worship-level? 

Three ways: (1) we can be thankful 
for the Church and all it has meant in our 
own lives and growth to this very day; 
and we can be thankful for the heroic 
lives of centuries past who have lit flames 


*Assistant Professor, Department of Religion, 
High Point College, High oint, North Carolina. 
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of goodness across the earth, and who 
light a spark within our own dreams for 
what we may do in our day. (2) We can 
pray intercessory prayers for persons en- 
circling the globe, working tirelessly and 
selflessly through church auspices that 
God’s kingdom of love may come. (3) We 
can face forward fearlessly ourselves, ask- 
ing what God’s dream for his Church de- 
mands of us, and make our dedication 
anew. 


A note about planning: as suggested 
each month in this series, we give you 
here a number of ideas and aids from 
which to choose. Try to let your thoughts 
be directed by the living Spirit of God, as 
you plan. You will not be bound by a set 
pattern, a rigid program. Use such hymns, 
settings, thoughts as seem fitting to express 
your group’s inner needs. Isaiah’s progres- 
sion of experiences (Chapter 6) will fur- 
nish outline for your “order of service,” 
at any time. 

First, then, we offer you some “core” 
thoughts. Let these touch off still others 
in your own thinking. How about jotting 
down your ideas, meditations, illustrations, 
poems, prayers—maybe hymns? Second, 
we have included some general aids: 
Scripture references, hymns, suggestions 
for setting, prayers. 


It is a big, breath-takingly important 


task, this planning for worship. We salute | 


you with John Oxenham’s words to a | 


valiant soul starting a difficult mission: 
“May God go with you, Great-Heart!” 


1. The Church’s One Foundation 
His Lire AND Ours 

(For this meditation, a good picture of 
Jesus may be central, or projected on the 
wall above the participants. The Reader 
stands to one side, holding open Bible. 
The Leader is opposite, perhaps holding 
a picture of a modern church: even your 
own.) 

Leader: Why do we have churches to- 
day? Not simply for our own benefit, to 
give ourselves a place to worship and serve 
and meet new friends. Not simply to 
baptise us, or marry us, or bury us. We 
have churches today because a Man came 
and lived among people to show them 
what God’s love was really like. . . . and to 
show also what a joyful, understanding, 
loving human life could be like. 

He had just started, really, when they 
took him to a hill and . .. you know the 
rest of the story. But what about the “rest” 


of his story—the work he began? What 


tasks are still unfinished today? 

He made it clear at the beginning of his 
ministry what he had come to do and 
why— 

Reader: Luke 4:16-21. 

Leader: And that is just what he began, 
He went about the streets of villages, heal- 
ing sick ones, helping blind ones to see. 
He tried also to help people get over the 
spiritual blindness that comes from hate- 


‘curtains in the soul, and causes people not 


to see the good in others who may be dif- 
ferent. He tried to show people that jus- 
tice in actions must spring first from love 
in the heart. In the crowded ways in our 
towns and cities, people have exactly the 
same kinds of needs. What would he say 
are our unfinished tasks? 


Reader: Matthew 20:25-28. (Silent 
thought) 
Leader: Through little stories called 
parables, he showed exactly where re- 


sponsibility rests. 

Reader: Matthew 25:31-40. 

Leader: We may be tempted to excuse 
ourselves by saying that we have racial and 
cultural divisions today. But in Jesus’ day, 
did not the Jews and Samaritans have a 
cruel ‘“‘curtain’” of misunderstanding be- 
tween them? Jesus knew no barrier. He 
told about one who overcame it. What 
peoples would he use for illustration to- 
day? 

Reader: John 4:6-15. (Silent thought) 

Leader: Jesus organized no church, built 
no building, set up no committees. But his 
life of unselfish service touched others to 
want to do likewise. His bands of fol- 
lowers, down through all the ages, have 
stood for kindliness to the suffering, cour- 
ageous goodwill in difficult situations, love 
that melts barriers. People who set out to 
try to follow in these ways he lived, join 
together in a “church.” 

Reader: John 15:8-15. (Silent thought). 
_ Leader: Our world today has multiplied 
problems, much sorrow. More than ever, 
the call goes out—who is willing to live 
again as he lived? For only through such 
lives can love replace hatred, goodwill 
replace war, and a new day of dawning 
brotherhood begin. 

Reader: Revelation 21:3. (Silent 
thought, followed by prayer) 


My Prayer 
The world has yet to see 
The beauty of a life 
Made wholly Thine. 
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Dear God, on bended knee, 
My all to Thee I give; 
Make that life mine. 
Rosauie Carter * 


THOUGHTS OF A YOUNG CHURCHMAN 

Thoughts of an average person: 

We live in a dark and discouraging 
hour, 

Evil is so prevalent that one life cannot 
possibly make a difference. 

So many persons have wronged me, 
why should I not hate back? 

Jesus’ teachings might work in some far- 
off future, but not now. 


Thoughts of a young Christian: 

Jesus’ time was tense and difficult, too, 
but love worked then. 

Jesus kept always his boundless faith in 
God, and through prayer always 
found strength for each day. 

Jesus prayed for those who wronged 
him .. . and kept loving them. 

Jesus flung his whole self into living by 
the will of God, utterly regardless of 
consequences. There was no holding 
back. 

Jesus bade his followers be—not half- 
way, or partly—but whole-heartedly 
perfect. He said nothing about giving 
in to the problems of the times. 

Prayer: O God, draw me back from silly 
excuses and apologies, and grant me 
courage and whole-heartedness to live in 
my day by God?’s will, too! Amen. 

Tuat My Licut May Suine StroncLy 

The legend of “the Church of the light- 

ed candles” reminds us that each one’s 
light makes a difference. The little Al- 
pine village church had no lights, until 
the people came, each bringing his own 
lantern—and then what radiance! 

Church members today who fail to 

watch the quality of their daily lives, 

spread darkness rather than light; become 
stumbling-blocks to others seeking the Way. 

What of ourselves as youth? 


I pray for health of mind and body. 
Thou hast given me a temple to live in 
and to do with. 
Let me keep it pure and holy. 
I pray for good works in thy name— 
missions, schools, hospitals, and many 
more. 
Give me strength and a will to share. 
When I fail to toe the mark of Christian 
service— 


. when I drift into unclean ways 


when my example is not thy example, 
Father, forgive me, for I know not 
what I do. 
Am I selfish in my prayer, Lord? 

Do I pray for vain, personal gains? If I 

do, please answer, ‘‘No.” 

Lord, teach me humility. 
Don Marsn’ 


Used by permission of the author, who dedi- 
cated the poem to Julia Lake Kellersberger. 

*In Power, November 1, 1948. Used by permis- 
sion, National Conference of Methodist Youth. 


Sometimes I ask anew the old question, 
“Does it pay to be good?” “Shall I hold 
to my idealism and reap censure, or shall 
I follow the gang and taste glory?” As a 
young churchman, I remind myself that 
if my life is on God’s side I cannot be de- 
feated. Money, property, popularity may 
be taken away, even my life. But I shall 
still be victor, for I move with him who 
has overcome the world. 


PRAYER: O God, I want a faith like that! 
One to keep me going when things 
around me are cracking up! Give me 
faith to see that thy way is triumphant. 
Teach me to walk confidently in thy 
way, daily. Amen. 

Topay In CHuRCH 

(Read Psalm 62:5-8) What do you ex- 
pect when you enter church to worship to- 
day? 

Do you look forward to inspiring music 
and stirring hymns? Do you anticipate 
moments of silence in which those about 
you sit in hushed awe? Do you await a 
moving prayer in which the very richness 
of the words, or perhaps the simplicity of 
the delivery, brings conviction of the lead- 
er’s earnestness? Do you expect to arise 
again, strengthened in your convictions, 
assured that this must be the way? 

Ts this all? 

Or do you expect to meet God? 

To come face to face with the underly- 
ing reality of the universe that makes us 
see the shabbiness of most of our daily 
routine? 

To pass through the kind of experience 
that would drive the writer of Hebrews to 
say, “It is a fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God”? 

To struggle with the moral darkness 
within your own soul as Jacob wrestled 
with the angel, and to arise a better per- 
son? 

To find at last that overwhelming love 
eof God that brings assurance of divine 
forgiveness and sends us forth seeking in- 
cessantly to share that love with all man- 
kind? 

Prayer: Father, today, let me meet thee 
in worship. Amen. 

Cuarves B. PurDHAM® 


2. An Endless Line of Splendor 

We begin to think of others since the 
Master who gave themselves utterly, whole- 
heartedly for the Faith, regardless of con- 
sequences. We look back through history 
and find them—“‘‘an endless line of splen- 
dor.” 

LuTHER STANDS 

Time: a late afternoon in April, 1521. 

Place: the first imperial diet of Charles 
V, at Worms. 

Stillness reigns a moment in the great 
court chamber. The quiet figure of a 
monk, his eyes burning in his wan face, 
stands before the young emperor and his 


3In Power, January 7, 1951. Used by permission, 
National Conference of Methodist Youth. 
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cohorts in their rich robes. On the table 
before them are stacked a number of 
books. To the left of the emperor stands 
Dr. Johann Eck. Pointing to the books, Dr. 
Eck speaks: ‘Martin Luther, will you or 
will you not retract what you have writ- 
ten?” 

Luther takes a step forward. His loose, 
drab robe swishes powerfully, and_ his 
strong voice rings out: “I cannot and will 
not retract, for it is unsafe for a Christian 
to speak against his conscience.” His eyes 
sweep over the bishops, the archbishops, 
the red-caped cardinals, the emperor, the 
princes in their black silk and brocade, 
the noblemen, the mighty ones of his 
world, who have his life in their hands. 

“Here I stand. I can do no other! May 
God help me. Amen!” 

Guapys H. Barr* 


On A NEw ConrTINENT 

Jesus’ Great Commission, “Go ye,” was 
translated in Wesley’s words to George 
Shadford, “I turn you loose, George, on 
the great continent of America. Publish 
your message in the open face of the sun, 
and do all the good you can.” 

But the going was rough! Thomas Coke 
said, “Often we rode 16 or 17 miles with- 
out seeing a house, or human creatures 
but ourselves, and often being obliged to 
ford very deep and dangerous rivers.” 
Why did they do it? A sense of urgency 
had gripped them. There were people to 
be helped, a gospel message to be preach- 
ed. God was depending upon them! As in 
F.W.H. Myers’ poem, St. Paul is telling 
about his eagerness to share the good 
news— 


Then with a rush the intolerable craving 
Shivers throughout me like a trumpet- 
call— 
Oh to save these! To perish for their 
saving, 
Die for their life, be offered for them 
all. 
F. W..H. Myers’ 


Henry Smart was one who felt the call 

as a young man. He describes how the 
bishop called for volunteers “to go to Ken- 
tucky and fixed his eyes upon me as one. 
I said, ‘Here am I. Send me.’ I was or- 
dained in a private room and in a few 
hours after my ordination, John Wilson 
and myself were on horseback and on our 
way.” , 
They followed as merciless a calling as 
brave men ever knew. Long weary hours 
riding through rain, sleet, snow, and hail; 
nights in the open in danger from beasts 
and from savages; loneliness, sickness, pri- 
vation. But the unspeakable joy of helping 
blaze trails for God’s churches in this 
wilderness! 


BEYOND THE LINE oF Duty 

In the heart of Africa’s Lambarene for- 
ests works a gentle; simple, gay man—one 
of the world’s greatest minds, some of the 
world’s most skillful fingers ever to in- 
terpret Bach’s music on the organ or to 
wield a surgeon’s scalpel, and one of God’s 
happiest personalities. When young Albert 
was growing up in Alsace-Lorraine, a 
statue of a Negro slave made a deep im- 
pression; -and he purposed, “Somebody 
must atone for the sins of white men 
against all black men.” Then quite sim- 
ply, he made answer, “I, Albert Schweit- 
Zersa 
When asked, as a young man already 


4From Monk in Armor, Abingdon Press, 1949. 
Used by permission. 
5From St. Paul. The Macmillan Co., 


Ltd., 
London, 1908, p. 34. Used by permission. 
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world-famous for his theology and his 
music, why he gave these up to practice — 


medicine in a mission, he answered again 


quite simply, ‘I wanted to be a doctor so 


that I could convey a message of love with _ 


my hands... talk is not enough.” 

Newspaper men were interviewing him 
at a Chicago railroad station. Suddenly he 
was missing. He had noticed a little old 
lady struggling with her suitcases, and 
quietly went over and carried them for 
her. He lives his “reverence for life.” 


3. The Kingdom is Coming! 
MESSAGE OF THE CouNTRY CHURCH 
The country church grows out of the 

ground and sweeps toward the clouds. 

Her upreaching walls and spires, linking 

earth and sky, are plain for all to see.... 

The tones of the bell in her tower ring 

out clear and far across the open fields 
. . the country church heralds the good 

news: “The earth and the heavens are 
the house of the Father everlasting, and 


all ye are his children. Worship him in | 


sincerity, and love one another as_be- 


_cometh the family of the Lord. So shall ye 


have abundance in your fields, joy in your 
homes, and peace within your borders.” 
This is the song of the spires against the 
sky: Love one another! Nurture in your- 
selves the generosity of the earth! Plant 
loving kindness in field and hamlet and 
town! Work together! Know the good 
clean laughter of brothers! Let kinship 
rule between neighbor and neighbor, be- 
tween farm and farm, between country 
and city! Draw out your soul to the hun- 
gry! Get homes for the homeless! Let jus- 
tice roll down as waters, and righteousness 


as a mighty stream! 
F. D. WenrTzEL* 


Hanps oF YOUNG CHURCHMEN BUILDING 
Wortp BROTHERHOOD 

(For setting, a picture not only of 
Durer’s “Praying Hands” but of hands at, 
work—photographs or sketches—might be 
used. Follow the meditation with a ques- 
tion, “What of our hands?” and a moment 
for silent thinking of what further we can 
do... must do... and with God’s help, 
will do, to spread brotherly ways around 
us.) 

Hands are building world brotherhood. 
What kind of hands? 

The hands of a woman who wrote her 
news commentator asking him to call them 
Japanese, not “Japs.” 

The hands of a dime-store clerk in @ 
northern town who stepped in and waited 
on two Negroes the other clerks had ig- 
nored. 

The hands of thirty-six conscientious 
objectors who did hard labor on a six 
months’ starvation diet in preparation for 
helping in the rehabilitation of Europe’s 
Starved peoples. 

The hands of a tireless labor leader, 
giving her very life that Oriental, Negro, 
and Mexican workers should have working 
conditions equal to those of so-called 
“whites.” 

- The hands of youth work-campers in a 
slum area building a cooperative cannery. 

The hands of people like ourselves who 
refuse to let custom or prejudice warp 
our living . . . who ae and act and 
give the work of our hands to the building 
of world brotherhood in our day." 


Missions Topay 
By a mission-field we used to mean an 


*From Song of the Earth, pp. 101, 103, 107. 
The Christian Education Press, 1946. Used by 
permission. 


Written by a group of young people. 
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TEACH WITH BFC FILMS 


Help Children Broaden Their Horizons 


Know Your Neighbor Series 


Across the world the lives of children 
differ—but it is because all share the 
same hope and dreams that all are 


brothers and sisters. These six color films 
help children to have a better under- 
standing of their neighbors in other 
lands. 


* HONSHU HOLIDAY— 


A Japanese Christian rural fam- 
ily take time out from their hard 
work to travel to an ancient city 
for a gloriously colorful Japanese 


festival. 
16mm, sound, 132 min. 
Rental: Color, $6.00 


¢ AFRICAN COUSINS—A typical day in the lives of two African boys 


who attend a mission school—their family life, glimpses of community and 


school life. 


16mm, sound, 13% min. Rental: Color, $6.00 


* BANTU GIRL—Dolly, a nine year old Bantu girl, visits her father’s 
shop, plays with her friends, wanders to the seaport to see ships from other 
lands. She feels a oneness with children everywhere. 

16mm, sound, 13% min. Rental: Color, $6.00 


® CAYAMBE’S CHILDREN—Anelida, an Andean Indian girl, lives on 
the slopes of Mount Cayambe, in the heart of Ecuador. The Picalqui Mis- 
sion helps her family to a richer, happier life. 

16mm, sound, 13% min. Rental: Color, $6.00 


° PLAINS INDIAN GIRL— 


American Indian children at 
school, at play, at work. This film 
helps children understand the place 
of Indian children in our American 


culture. 
16mm, sound, 13% min. 
Rental: Color, $6.00 


* LUZON MOUNTAIN BOY 


High in the mountains of North- 
ern Luzon in the Philippines, Bene- 
dict works with his family raising 
rice. The mission school and Chris- 
tian influence bring new meaning 
and purpose to the life of his people. 

16mm, sound, 13% min. 


Rental: Color, $6.00 
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Films Designed to Meet Specific 
Problems 


* BIRTHDAY PARTY—Ten year old Janie learns the 
true meaning of the Golden Rule when she is faced with 
her own thoughtless cruelty to the new girl in her neigh- 
borhood. *“Highly recommended—for junior and junior 
high young people.” 

16mm, sound, 30 min. Rental: Black « White, $8.00 


* FOR EVERY CHILD—Humphrey Wilcox thought 
he was too busy to teach Sunday school, but when he 
became a “substitute” teacher, he came to understand 
the deep need of every child for friendship, under- 
standing and faith. *“Highly recommended to encour- 
age adults to play a more important role in the spiritual 

development of their children.” 
16mm, sound, 29 min. Rental: Black « White, $8.00; 
Color, $12.00 


° A JOB FOR BOB—Just out of high school, Bob 
wanted an important job with a big salary. Through 
proper guidance, he was brought to see the most im- 
portant values in choosing a vocation. *“Recommended 
for young people’s groups discussing Christian prin- 
ciples in choosing a vocation.” 

16mm, sound, 34 min. Rental: Black « White, $8.00 


° WHAT HAPPENED TO JO JO—Jo Jo, a high 
school teen-ager, thought it was “romantic” to help the 
people in her town’s slum area, until a ruffian threw 
a rock which hit her on the head. Then Jo Jo and her 
young people’s group were forced to examine their true 
motives for Christian service. *“Recommended for 
motivating to constructive action.” 

16mm, sound, 26 min. Rental: Black « White, $8.00 
*Audio Visual Resource Guide. 


Make Lasting Impressions With BFC Films 


Send for a complete catalog of BFC Films 


and the name of your nearest film rental library. 


BROADCASTING AND FILM COMMISSION 


' February, 1956 


E 


National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. 


220 Fifth Avenue, New York (|, N. Y. 
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area of land; now we mean an area of 
life. There is no better definition of a 
modern mission-field than that given by 
a layman from Toronto ...: “A mission- 
field is any area of life in which Jesus 
Christ is unknown.” 

The chief characteristic of missions 
used to be expansion; now it is penetra- 
tion. The world word ‘“‘go”’ still remains— 
not only “go out” ‘to all the world, but 
“go in” to all of life. We used to speak 
of ‘neglected continents”; now we find 
that these continents are vast neglected 
areas of individual, social, national, and 
international life. We used to speak of 
“unoccupied fields’; now we find them in 
human hearts everywhere. We used to 
speak of “unfinished tasks”; now we find 
them next door. We used to speak of 
the “non-Christian world’; now we find 
that America is part of it. We used to 
speak of “giving the gospel to the whole 
world”; now we speak of applying the 
gospel to the whole of life.’ 


4. The Church for You Doth Wait. 
Rise up, O youth of God! 
The church for you doth wait— 
Her strength unequal to her task, 
Rise up and make her great!’ 


YOU. 

YOU, at this moment, have the honor 
to belong to a generation whose lips are 
touched by fire . .. The human race now 
passes through one of its great crises. New 
ideas, new issues—a new call for men to 
carry on work of righteousness, of charity, 
of courage, of patience, and of loyalty. . . 

When you are old . . . however, and 
memory brings back this moment to your 
minds, let it be able to say to you: That 
was a great moment. It was the beginning 
of a new era... This world in its crisis 
called for volunteers, for men of faith in 
life, of patience in service, of charity, and 
of insight. I responded to the call however 
I could . . . I studied, I loved, I labored, 
unsparingly and hopefully, to be worthy 
of my generation.” 


But WuHat DIFFERENCE CAN ONE 
PERSON MAKE? 

Suppose I did set out to put Christ 
above all? Suppose I did take seriously my 
responsibility as a young churchman to- 
day. What good could one do? 

—eleven disciples turned the world up- 
side down. 

—one was a missionary to the Gentiles 
(what if he hadn’t gone?) 

—two German students started a for- 
eign missionary enterprise. : 

—an English cobbler and a Cambridge 
don awoke the church of England... . 
The story could go on and on... 

It doesn’t take much of a man, but it 
takes all there is of him. 

God plus one is a majority. 


AND YET— 
My Father’s world—and yet 
For me he leaves stirring mighty tasks; 
And bids me share with him 
In building love and truth and joy 
To make his dream come true. 


My father’s world—and yet 

On me waits part of all the beauty, love, 
And tenderness the world 

Might use in building other powers 


SCasselman, A. V.: Into All the World. The 
Christian Education Press. Used by permission. 


*Adapted from stanza of hymn by William P. 
Merrill. Permission requested of author. 


Josiah Royce. 
“Author and source unknown. 
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To make his dream come true.” 


Let Me Be Caprurep By A CAUSE 

Lord God, I confess unto thee my griev- 
ous sins of self-absorption. 

Forgive me my wanderings of mind and 
ya in the narrow confines of one small 
self. 

Pull me out of this small world by cap- 
turing me in some cause. 

Grant me a purpose for which to live, 
a purpose that in some way is measured 
by thy will. 

Through my cause lay thou the destinies 
and hopes of other men heavily upon my 
heart. 

Let my cause cost me something. Grant 
me, too, the joy of loving it with all my 
mind and heart and life. 

Sanctify me through the perils of my 
cause. Hallow me in its heroisms. Stiffen 
me in its stern decisions. Baptize me in 
the necessities it imposes upon me. So, let 
me achieve in it joy and power. 

In the name of One who said of his 
cause: “And how am [I straitened till it 
be accomplished!” Amen. 

P. R. Haywarp” 


One Points THE Way 
He forces no man, each must choose his 
way, 
And as he chooses so the end will be; 
One went in front to point the Perfect 
Way, 
Who follows fears not where the end 
will be. 
Joun OxENHAM™ 


From Young People’s Prayers, p. 42, Associa- 
tion Press, 1945. Used by permission of publisher 
and author. 


Further Aids 

Calls to reverence and worship: 

In God’s house we are met. May our 
togetherness welcome his Presence in our 


midst. May our hearts be open, to give — 


room for thoughts He may send. 


In his holy temple of our lives, the God 
of creation comes. May we prepare him 
room, that there may come Joy to the 
world! 


Quietly now we wait and worship . . . 
May we be ready, our God, Thy will to 
see; and seeing, to follow. 


He has the whole world in his hand... 
He has us, here in this worshiping fellow- 
ship, in his hand. His love surrounds us, 
His strength upholds us. May we lift 
hearts and voices in praise. 


Some hymns through which we may 
thank God for the church, or pray for his 
guidance on the church and on us as 
young churchmen: “Jesus, with thy church 
abide” (sing first three lines strongly, let 
echo-choir sing the last line of each stan- 
za); stanza, “I love thy church, O God,” 
in hymn, “I love thy kingdom, Lord;” 
stanza, “For thy church that evermore 
lifteth holy hands above,” in hymn, “For 
the beauty of the earth;” “Once to every 
man and nation comes the moment to de- 
cide;” “Christian, rise and act thy creed;” 
“T bind my heart this tide;” “Lord, I 
want to be a Christian in-a my heart;” 
“Forth in thy name, O Lord, we go;” 
“Christ of the upward way;” “The voice 
of God is calling.” 


BFrom Gentlemen, the King! The Pilgrim 


Press, 1928. Used by permission. 


Around the world, in nations great and small, millions of Christians will 
lift their hearts during the Easter season through the daily devotions of 
The Upper Room. Added inspiration will come to them with the knowl- 
edge that they are all sharing the same Bible readings, the same medita- 
tions, the same prayers and the same thought for the day — all written 
especially for this holy season by Christians of many lands. 


If you wish to join in this world-wide devotional service, send your order 
today for the March-April issue of The Upper Room. Order for your 


church, your friends, yourself. 


Cho Uyoer Root. 


The cost is only 5 cents per copy when 
ten or more copies go to one address. 


Subscriptions, 50 cents per year. 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
32 Editions—27 Languages 


1908 GRAND AVENUE 


International Journal of Religious Education 


NASHVILLE 5, TENN. 


On Call for Youth 

By Rudolph Wittenberg. New York, As- 
sociation. Press, 1955. 241 p. $3.50. 

Here is a book whose sub-title should 


be written larger: “How to Understand 
and Help Young People.” In the intro- 
duction, this title is narrowed to mean 
the more or less normal youth of today. 
Rudolph Wittenberg has well described 
the “many faces” of youth. Parents, youth 
workers, ministers through this book will 
be enabled to recognize need when it is 
there and to avoid structuring when it is 
unnecessary. The case illustrations are 
clear and simple, not clinical. The most 
important chapter to this reviewer was 
Ten, “No Is Not a Dirty Word.” 

The language is easy to read; there is no 
attempt to overwhelm with jargon or lose 
us in intricate syntax. The type is large 


| and the summary at the end of each chap- 


_ ter “In Brief’ is well worthwhile. The only 


caveat this reviewer could have is that the 
italicized ‘“‘instructions’” or admonitions 


| may be picked up by a too hasty reader 


and so this most empathetic book on un- 
derstanding could be unfortunately con- 
verted: into a rule book for youth coun- 
sellors. This is a must for those beginning 
work with youth and the thinking of all 


_who are interested in the “teen-ager” will 


be clarified. ‘ 
C. Umuau Wo.r 


| It's Time You Knew 


By Gladys Denny Shultz. Philadelphia, 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1955. 221 p. $2.95. 
The writer is already known by many 
readers as the author of Letters to Jane 


which is an outstanding guide to the 


t 
ct 
ry 


upper-teens. Now this understanding moth- 
er answers important questions about sex 
for younger teen-age girls. She indicates 


| that she feels girls have a right to know 


what is happening to them and why. Her 
presentation is frank and natural. She 
takes away much of the mystery which 
may cause girls concern and even lead 
them to do things which are harmful to 
themselves, The book is a help also for 
the parent or leader who is afraid or un- 
able to answer sincere questions which girls 


| ask. 


February, 1956 


aur 


off the Press 


Mrs. Shultz writes in a way to let girls 
know she has confidence in their good 
judgment when they have the facts. She 
has given an excellent guide for adolescence 
girls and for their mothers and leaders 
to use with them. 

Imo RuyLe Foster 


How to Plan Informal Worship 

By Winnifred Wygal. New York, Asso- 
Ciation Press, 1955. 64 p. $1.00. 

A person experienced in planning and 
leading worship in adult and youth groups 
shares some of her insights and observa- 
tions in a practical book for men, women 
and young people. Even those inexperi- 
enced in leading worship services will dis- 
cover resources and suggestions to help 
them lead informal worship periods in 
which members of the group will find 
themselves in God’s presence. 

Worship is important in the life of every 
Christian. Miss Wygal shows how this im- 
portant worship can have spontaneity, 
creativity and informality without giving 
up order, beauty, meaning and dignity. 
Some worship materials are included in 
the book, also lists of other books, hymns, 
audio-visual materials and poems as re- 
sources. 

While the book gives practical steps for 


the experienced or inexperienced leader 


it also gives inspiration for the leader who 
seeks to grow in his own religious life. 
Imo Ruy te Foster 


Evangelism in the Sunday Church 
School 

By Kenneth L. Cober. Philadelphia, The 
Judson Press, 1955. 93 p. $0.50. 

This booklet was written to undergird 
the Year of Baptist Achievement program 
of the American Baptist Convention. It is 
also to serve as a textbook and reader’s 
guide for the first series course of the 
Standard Leadership Curriculum, ‘“Evan- 
gelism in the Sunday Church School.” 

This guide, however, can be of value to 
pastors, teachers and* parents of every 
denomination. It offers stimulating guid- 
ance for reaching persons and for building 
them into the life of the church. Practical 
ways also are revealed to show how the 


church school, the greatest evangelistic 
agency of the church, can be made more 
effective in reaching and cultivating others 
for commitment. 

Pau L. Sturces 


Religions of America 

By Leo Rosten. New York 20, Simon 
and Schuster, Inc., 1955. 281 p. Paper 
$1.00. Clothbound $3.50. 

This book is full of interesting and fac- 
tual information about religion and the 
churches. Very little of it is new material; 
most has been taken from other publica- 
tions. But the fact that it is here put to- 
gether in one volume will make it a very 
convenient source book of religious in- 
formation. 

The major section of the book—a series 

of articles on religious beliefs of major 
U.S. religious bodies—is a _ reprinting 
with some expansion) of the series of 
articles on major religious groups printed 
in 1952 by Look magazine. Each article 
is written in a direct question-answer 
style; authors are officials or respected 
members of their particular religious 
groups. 

Part Two of the book contains a great 
variety of facts and figures on church 
membership, the clergy, religious educa- 
tion, and other aspects of religion. Many 
of the statistics are reprinted from the 
Yearbook of American Churches; a com- 
parison chart on what Catholics, Jews, 
and Protestants believe is reprinted from 
the International Journal; other data are 
taken from official Catholic and Jewish 
sources and from the results of various 
public opinion polls. 

In using the statistics, it is important to 
note the date on which a poll or survey 
was made. For example, it is disappointing 
to find that the comparison of theological 
beliefs of ministers and theological students 
is based on a study made in 1929 by 
George Herbert Betts. One would wish for 
more recent data than that! 

HELEN F. SPAULDING 


The Bent World 

By J. V. Langmead Casserley. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1955. 286 
p. $4.00. 

In this brilliant analysis of East-West 
tensions in the light of the Christian faith, 
Dr. Casserley concentrates his attention 
on some ‘“‘vitally relevant matters” which 
he has found lacking in other books on the 
subject. I commend the result highly. 
Parts of it are written on a popular level, 
as the jacket blurb advertises, but much 
of it is at a level far above the “popular” 
and, certainly, some of his conclusions 
will be startling to a “popular” thinking 
mind. 

Besides correcting many false impres- 
sions as to Marxism, dialectical material- 
ism, and communism as expressed in Len- 
inism-Stalinism—and he does this very 
well—he shows how the West, in its ob- 
session with “technics” and economic ac- 
tivity is ill prepared’ to combat commu- 
nism except as its democracy is rooted in 
absolutes, “in a more deeply rooted in- 
sight into the ultimate value of human 
existence, a conviction that man is made 
in the last resort for God, and an appre- 
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Books of lasting value 


dealing with the 
practice of prayer 


TEACH US TO PRAY 
Charles Francis Whiston 


The nature and power of prayer, with 
practical, concrete instruction for the read- 


er. $2.50 


THE MINISTRY OF JESUS 
Charles Francis Whiston 


These 86 meditations on the Gospel 
record combine devotional reading and 
critical study so that the reader may come 
to know more truly the person and work 
of Jesus of Nazareth. ‘$2.00 


WOMEN AT PRAYER 
Arranged by Hazel T. ‘Wilson 


Prayers by great saints and modern 
churchmen arranged for daily meditations. 
The left-hand page is blank so that the 
reader may record her own thoughts. $1.00 


Order from your bookstore 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
Boston 8, Mass. 


~ HOW TO PLAN * 
INFORMAL 
WORSHIP 


Winnifred C. Wygal 
Inexpensive layman’ s hand- 
book that shows ‘'new ways 

make worship meaningful 
In many situations.''—Jameson 
Jones, METHODIST STUDENT 
BULLETIN. Leadershi 
Library. F 

At your bookstore 


Association Press 
291 Broadway, N.Y.C.7 


Mastery 
» by E. Stanley Jones 


364 inspiring devotions—one 
for each day of the year—to 
help you master life. $1.75 


also by Dr. Jones: 


HOW TO BE A TRANS- 
FORMED PERSON $1.50 


All pocket-size 
at all bookstores 


ABINGDON 
PRESS 
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hension of the way in which fallen man in- 
evitably tends to destroy himself if there 
is committed into his hands too much 
power over either himself or his neighbor.” 

The West is an integral part of a “bent” 
world—bent in the wrong direction, but 
there is hope in that ‘‘we still possess and 
cherish in the heart of the Western tradi- 
tion our Christianity, the magic mirror in 


which we can see ourselves as we really are - 


(italics mine). But how easy it has be- 
come to look into the glass, and then go 
out into our world of obsessive technical 
interests and accomplishments and 
straightway forget what the glass has re- 
vealed.” 

Dr. Casserley tells us plainly what the 
mirror of Christianity reveals about our 
Western democracy and he asserts that 
“in its idolatry of technics, in its tough- 
ness of mind, in its strange doctrine of 
justification not by super-natural faith but 
by humanistic dreams, it resembles com- 
munism too closely to argue against it 
cogently.” 

Paut. G. Macy 


Common Sense and World Affairs 

By Dorothy Fosdick. New York, Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1955. 207 p. 
$3.50. 

In the foreword to her recent book deal- 
ing with the political life of the United 
States and the world Miss Fosdick has def- 
initely earned the right to use the title it 
bears: Common Sense and World Affairs. 
It indeed is an appeal to the best that is 
connoted by the term ‘‘common sense.” 
“T believe,” she says, “the American people 
have resources of good sense which can 
now stand this country in excellent stead, 
if we will only make the most of them.” 

The book is a calm and thoughtfully 
wrought assessment of the international 
scene and the stake each of us has in it. 
It is the conviction of the author that a 
satisfactory foreign policy for our nation 
is dependent on the right attitudes of the 
people, the common people, who tradi- 
tionally are guided by that virtue, common 
sense. 

Acknowledgment of a sponsorship of 
the Rockefeller Foundation and _ the 
School’ of International Affairs, Columbia 
University, is made in the foreword. This 
gives the reader assurance of the depend- 
ableness of the research and the quality 
of the writing. Long continued interest in 
the political affairs of the world and first- 
hand contact with them in varied capaci- 
ties has given the author a rich store of 
information from which to work. Power 
to analyse situations and the ability to 
express succinctly her ideas have enabled 
Miss Fosdick to produce a book that should 
have a wide reading. 

The epigrammatic titles of the twelve 
provocative chapters aptly set forth the 
views developed in the study. This first 
and last ones serve as good examples: 
“To know when to be scared is the begin- 
ning of wisdom,’ and “To do the good 
that is straight under the nose is vigil- 
ance.” The “you-can-do-it” suggestions in 
the last chapter should give appeal to the 
book for those who want to know what an 
individual can do to influence the world 
situation. 


Otis G. CARNES 
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_ would probably classify the first volume 


that of plants and animals, is characterized 


_its goal.” In every realm of nature, Dean 


The Biology of the Spirit 


By Edmund W. Sinnot. New Yorks iia a 


Viking Press, 1955. 180 p. $3.50. 
Christian Faith Today 


By Stephen Neill. London, Pelican — 


Books, 1955. 272 p. 65 cents. 


Successful Living 

By Eustace Chesser. London, Penguin 
Handbooks. 167 p. 50 cents. 

Upon first glance, these three volumes 
would appear to have little in common, 
The first is an American product, while 
the other two are British “‘soft-shelled” or 
paper-bound imports. Dean Sinnot of the 
Graduate School of Yale University is an 
eminent biologist. Bishop Neill is an An- 
glican ecclesiastic. Dr. Chesser is a medi- 
cal practitioner and psychiatrist. A library 
as “science,” the second as “theology,” 
and the third as “psychology.” 

And yet there is a common thread run- 
ning through these three books. One might 
call it the quest for the meaning of life. 
Although the search is conducted along 
three different roads, the ultimate end 
which the authors are seeking is the same: 
What is life all about and how do I fit 
into it? 

Dean Sinnot begins his search by going 
back to simple protoplasm. All life, both 


by goal-seeking. In trees, in micro-organ- 
isms, in sponges, in molds, in higher mam- 
mals the story is the same. “If normal de- 
velopment is blocked or interrupted, the 
organism, particularly in early stages and 
in lower types, shows a strong tendency 
to restore lost parts and regulate its 
growth processes so that it can still reach 


Sinnot finds purpose. To account for this 
purpose, he can only find one explanation 
—-God. Destroy the concept of God, and 
biology becomes meaningless. 

Bishop Neill starts with the present con- 
fusion of modern man. In too many in- 
stances, he insists, the Christian Church 
is not helping the contemporary human 
being out of his muddled mental state. 
What he needs is a_ clear-cut explanation 
of the Gospel which is related to the world 
in which he lives and the problems which 
he faces every day. “There are those who, 
having sincerely accepted the Gospel as a 
way of life, and having committed them- 
selves to follow and to serve Jesus Christ, 
find that they can make no further prog- 
ress, unless the intellectual content of 
what they have been led to accept is work- 
ed out in a more or less systematic way; 
unless the different parts of the faith are 
seen in some relationship to one another 
as parts of an at least in some measure 
intelligible whole.” To this task the bishop 
sets himself. He comes out at the same 
point as Dean Sinnot does—to God as the 
Organizing Principle of all life and the 
Goal of all life. 

Dr. Chesser’s starting point is introspec- 
tion. He begins by asking three questions: 
Who are you? What are you? Where are 
you? His aim is “first to define or isolate 
those principles which seem to work 
through all existence, and secondly to ex- 


amine how, applied to our small daily — 
and personal life, they can bring us into 


more harmonious living.” Although not as 


A 


we 


yutspokenly theistic as the dean and the 
bishop, the psychiatrist warns us that “our 
spiritual life is a very real part of our 
three-fold existence, not to be developed 
at the expense of body and mind, but to 
be harmoniously blended with our life on 
those two other planes.” 

Tuomas FRANKLYN HupDson 


Sex in Christianity and 
Psychoanalysis 

By William Graham Cole. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1955. 232 p. 
$4.00. ; 

This is an excellent summary of the at- 
titudes and interpretations of sex in Chris- 
tian history. This book has been needed so 
that both Christians and psychoanalysts 
could see more clearly. The discussion of 
the biblical concepts is superb. God is to 
be thanked for the clear recognition of our 
Hellenistic heresies. (p. 194). Many pas- 
tors who read books like this, but avoid 
Bible study and theology, will be well re- 
warded. Pages 4-10 are a fine reorientation 
in the biblical conceptual world, and the 
last chapter seeks from theology to inform 
our opinion of sexuality. 

There are small parts in the history sec- 
tion that we could question, but the over- 
all study is accurate and fair. It is un- 
fortunate that even his short personal 
synthesis is frustrated by the problem of 
“nature’s primary aim in sex.” Could it 
be that no aim is primary but several are 
complementary? This reviewer is also not 
so ready to dispose of attitudinal educa- 
tion as vain. (p.317) 

This is the kind of book that will help 
pastors understand themselves, their par- 
ishioners and the doctors better. There is 
no need to have Fulton Sheen’s antagon- 


_ ism toward psychiatry. Yet, there is need 


to keep ourselves theologically oriented in 
these days of help-yourself books and ser- 
mons. 

There is much to be done before there 
is a proper synthesis for Christians. Psy- 
chiatry still has many problems to settle. 
One minor flaw in the book probably 
stems from the collegiate atmosphere in 
which Mr. Cole works. His sense of humor 
is at times sophomoric and the fine schol- 
arship is momentarily lost, e.g. “‘all Gaul” 
(137), “Cook’s Tour” (143), etc. 

No one will make a mistake in reading 
and rereading this volume as he seeks to 
reconstruct his own interpretation of sex. 

C. Umuau Wotr 


Danish Rebel 

By Johannes Knudsen. Philadelphia, 
Muhlenberg Press, 1955. 239 p. $3.50. 

No one can overestimate the importance 
and impact of N. F. S. Grundtvig on 
Danish theology, literature, and education. 
Born in 1783, he lived in the period fol- 
lowing the Napoleonic wars while his mind 
and spirit stretched ahead to meet the 


| nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


One of the most enigmatic of men, he 
has been condemned as a heretic yet ac- 
claimed as a prophet. Theologian, histor- 
ian, philosopher, and hymn _ writer, 
Grundtvig was all these, but his greatest 
achievement was the development of the 


| remarkable system of education known as 


the Danish Folk School. His influence has 


- permeated into nearly every phase of Dan- 


ish culture, and to understand Denmark 
it is necessary to have a knowledge of this 
man who shaped the theology and thinking 
of that country. In Danish Rebel, Grundt- 
vig’s personality emerges with force and 
clarity. 

Author Johannes Knudsen, now guest 
professor at the Chicago Lutheran Semi- 
nary in Maywood, Illinois, is a former 
president of Grand View College and dean 
of Grand View Seminary, both in Des 
Moines, Iowa; before that, he served pas- 
torates in Minnesota and Connecticut. 


Educated in both the United States and 
Denmark, Dr. Knudsen is eminently qual- 
ified to write this definitive biography of 
Grundtvig. 

RutH M. HarBECKE 


WANTED: BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


A publisher with high standards will be happy to 
read your manuscript on any subject, religious or 
general, Intelligent editing, emphasis on book sales, 
a fair, honest cooperative contract if your work 


is acceptable. Write, or maii your manuscript di- 
rectly, without obligation. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. YARDLEY, 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Are you teaching money management 
in your Religious Education Classes? 


Asa leader in religious education, you are 
primarily interested in building sound 
money attitudes that 
will result in good 
family living. You are 
undoubtedly aware 
that wholesome hab- 
its of spending, shar- 
ing and saving have 
a favorable effect on family relationships. 
Are you bringing realistic ways of teach- 
ing money management to your groups? 

As you know, money management is an 
important part of everyday living. It in- 
volves the various ways individuals and 
families exchange money for goods and 
services, and includes establishing goals, 
choice making, planning expenditures, and 
learning how to buy goods and services 
to best advantage. 

The Consumer Education Department 
of Household Finance Corporation has 
spent over 25 years in developing its 
Money Management Program. One of the 
results of this effort is the current Money 
Management Library. This includes 12 
booklets. These booklets are written in 
a clear, direct style and are attractively 
illustrated. We believe you will find them 
interesting as well as informative. They 
are sufficiently flexible so that you can 
adapt the material to individual situations. 
: Work pages and charts 
are included. 

The HFC Money Man- 
agement Library consists 
of: Your Budget; Chil- 
dren’s Spending; For 
JYoung Moderns; Your 
f Health Dollar; Your 
! Food Dollar; Your Cloth- 
ing Dollar; Your Shelter 
Dollar; Your Home Fur- 
nishings Dollar; Your Equipment Dollar; 
Your Recreation Dollar; Your Shopping 
Dollar; and Consumer Credit Facts for 


U 


, 


You. For your convenience they are pack- 
aged in an attractive library case. You can 
obtain this complete set by checking the 
coupon below and enclosing $1.00 to cover 
cost of mailing and handling. 

Using these booklets, may we suggest 
an idea for including money management 
in your group meetings and discussions? 
Start with a general group budget, a Bible 
story on a money theme, or a charitable 
activity in which the management of 
money is involved. You will find that dis- 
cussions will move easily from the general 
to the more specific realm of personal and 
family money problems. Goals for money 
management can be established and deci- 
sions made on the best ways to achieve 
them. 


To know more about HFC’s 
FREE! Money Management Program, 
check the coupon and we will 
send you our new, free folder 
which fully describes the book- 
lets as well as the available 
filmstrip lectures. 


eta Gao eben eret 
Director of Consumer Education 
Practical Guides for Better Living 
Household Finance Corporation 


ee =—4 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION | 
Consumer Education Department No. x£-2-36 | 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 


Name 


City _Zone. State 
O FREE Money Management Folder 
© Money Management Library (I have enclosed 


$1.00 to cover mailing and handling costs). 
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HOLY LAND AND EUROPEAN TOUR 
Directors, ministers and Church School 


teachers will want to have such an experi- 
ence in the summer of 1956. 28 days by air 


to, include an ecumenical experience rather 
than a tour alone. For information write: 


Saadeh Travel Service 
258 Fifth Avenue, New York 1!, New York 


3 
ABINGDON 
BIBLE 
COMMENTARY 


Edited by 
Frederick C. Eiselen, 
David G. Downey, and 

Edwin Lewis 

To guide you 
in deeper understand- 
ing of the Scriptures, 
66 of the most emi- 
nent scholars of our 
+ time offer the best of 
their research and in- 
sight on the entire 
Bible. 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary 
brings you general articles on the 
whole Bible, the Old Testament, and 
the New Testament—and a com- 
mentary on each biblical book. 

A library in a single bind- 
ing—an essential, workable tool for 
pastor, teacher, every Bible reader. 

e Indexed * Cross Referenced 


e Maps in Color « 1,452 Pages 
Regular Edition, $8.75 
Thumb Indexed, $10.00 


Please send 
TO 


Keep Your Journals 


CLEAN NEAT HANDY 


No more ragged edges. No more struggling through 
deep piles of back issues to find that article you need. 
The Journal Magafile holds two years’ copies upright on 
your bookshelf. 
years from 1951 to 1960. A printed form on the back 
helps you list special articles for quick reference. 


TWO FOR $1.00 


International Journal 


When Children Pray 
(Continued from Page 14) 


The junior has a vibrant vitality 
and love of action. The leader’s care- 
fully-laid worship plans may come 
tumbling down in a heap because 
Alex releases a smuggled-in grass- 
hopper at the crucial moment. She 
must be ready to enter into the ex- 
perience, instantly bringing herself to 
where they are, then patiently lead- 
ing them in a constructive direction. 
After the grasshopper is caught and 
put into a jar she asks or tells why 
it can jump so far. A list of insects 
which have the capacity to perform 
unusual feats is made on the black- 
board. The leader suggests one of 
the capable readers find Proverbs 


30:24-28 and read it to the group. - 


Then the group joins in a song of 
praise to the Creator. A spontaneous 
litany may be created, based on the 
list of remarkable insects, and with a 
responsive line of thanks for God’s 
wisdom and creative genius. So the 
juniors have had a real prayer ex- 
perience, not the one the leader had 
planned but possibly a more mean- 
ingful one. 

This does not mean that she need 
not carefully plan. It indicates the 
need for careful planning; we need to 
create an atmosphere and induce a 
mood of worship in which God’s 
presence is real; we need a variety 
of approaches and an element of sur- 
prise which holds interest. Pupil par- 
ticipation in planning, arranging 


Gummed labels are provided for the 


69c EACH 


@ 79 £. Adams ® Chicago 3, Illinois 


Magafiles. | enclose remittance with order. 


Address 
City 


Zone State 


Hm2-6 


flowers, reading scripture, and pre- 
paring the prayer makes the service 
of worship their own. 


using pet phrases which soon lose ' 
meaning or to make prayer a time 
of passive quietness with the out- 
ward appearance of attention while 
minds go off exploring far-distant 
places. 


ment can have an increasing place in 
worship and prayer. Life’s directions 
are beginning to take shape. But de- 
cisions do not come easily and the 
junior needs ample opportunity for 
frank discussion of religious and oth- | 
er questions with parents and leaders | 
with whom he feels comfortable in 
conversation and who do not try to | 
force their own ideas upon him. He 
must arrive at his commitments un- 
der his own power. 


only if Christianity is opening to him 
in its majesty, its beauty, its vitality 
will it continue to have a place in his 
inner life. 


Resources for Parents and Teachers 


And When You Pray, Grace McGavran 
When Children Ask, Margueritte Bro / 


Our Little Child Faces Life, Mary C, 


ze | 


{ 


It is easy for juniors to fall intel 


During the junior years commit- 


Life is big and adventurous and 


Odell 


‘Our Little Child Grows Toward God, 


Mary C. Odell 


Guideposts to Creative Family Worship, 


Edward W. and Anna L. Gebhardt 


Opening the Door to God, Sweet 
Helping Your Child to Pray (pamphlet) 


National Council of Churches 


Our Children and God, Mrs. Clarence H. 


Hamilton 


EASTER PAGEANTS AND PLAYS 


Beautiful, inspiring pageants. dramatize the 
Easter message with reverence and devotion. 


Deep spiritual effect; appropriate music; set- 
tings and costumes easily arranged. For church, 
school or club groups. 


The Shadow of the Cross: 
by Aileene Sargent 35¢ 
The Dawning: Wonderful 
pageant of the Resurrec- 
tion by Lyman R. Bayard 50¢ 
The Questioner: Bayard 50¢ 
The Holy Sepulchre: Bayard 50¢ 
The Tidings: Bayard 50¢ 
Into Galilee: Bayard 35¢ 
Print of the Nails: Davis 50c¢ 
When Christ Arose: Parsons 35¢ 
The Children’s Vision: Bates 40¢ 
Stone Against the Heart: 35¢ 
The Quest: Easter Service: 25¢ 
Challenge of the Cross: 
Marsh 50c 


Write NOW for catalogue of Easter and Chil- 
dren's Day pageants and make your selections. 
Loan copies sent for examination upon receipt 
of ten cents per copy; balance of price to 
paid or copy returned in 10 days. 


PAGEANT PUBLISHERS : 
Dept. E-I, Box 306, W. Los Angeles 25, Calif. — 
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What's 


Happening 


Annual Meeting of Division in 
Cincinnati, February, 10-17 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Pilans are being com- 
pleted for the annual meeting of the Di- 
vision of Christian Education, National 
Council of Churches. This will be held 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, February 10-17. The 
meetings involve various official and con- 
sultative groups related to the three com- 
missions of the Division: General Chris- 
tian Education, Missionary Education and 
Higher Education. The schedule of events 
is as follows: 

Feb. 10,11, 
mittees. 

Feb, 11,12, Functional Program Com- 
mittees. 

Feb. 10-13, Committees and Depart- 
ments of the Commission on Christian 
Higher Education. 

Feb. 13, Executive Committee, Joint 
Department of Family Life. 

Feb. 13,14, Commission on General 
Christian Education. 

Feb. 14-16, Associated Sections: Ad- 
ministration and Leadership; Adult Work; 
Children’s Work; City and State Execu- 
tives; Editors; Lay; Missionary Education; 
Pastors; Professors’ and Research; Week- 

day; Youth. 

Feb. 17, Executive Board, Division of 
Christian Education. 

The associated sections are, in general, 
composed of persons with professional re- 

Fponsibilities in the area named, though 
qualifications vary from section to section. 
The Pastors’ and Lay sections are open to 
persons with a concern for religious edu- 
‘cation but without denominational or 
council staff positions. The Directors’ 
Section is made up of local church di- 
rectors of religious education. It has 
grown so much in size in recent years 
that it now holds its meeting in advance 
of the other sections, for one day only. 
This permits members to attend the meet- 
ings of other sections. 

There are several events in which all 

| sections participate. On February 14 there 


| February, 1956 


Age-group Program Com- 


will be a Visual Education Fellowship 
Dinner at 5:30, followed by a public 
mass meeting at 7:45. On the 15th there 
will be a Division Fellowship Luncheon. 
On the evening of the 15th most of the 
sections will have dinners of their own 
in the churches of Cincinnati. The clos- 
ing joint session will be on Thursday eve- 
ning at 7:30. 

The theme of the annual meeting, 
“Reach—Teach—Win,” will be explored 
not only in section programs but in these 
joint sessions. 

The meetings will be held in a group of 
hotels in downtown Cincinnati, with the 
Hotel Sheraton-Gibson as headquarters. 
Usually about 1,300 to 1,500 persons at- 
tend. 

Staff members of the Commission on 
General Christian Education serve as ad- 
visors to the sections. Inquiries may be 
addressed to the name of the Section, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, 79 E. Adams 
St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


NBC Religious Programs 

NEW YORK, N.Y. — The National 
Broadcasting Company began offering on 
Christmas Day a new series of religious 
drama, telecast over their network. This 
series is entitled “His Way, His Word.” 
On Christmas Day “No Room at the Inn” 
was given and on January 29 ‘The Prodi- 
gal Son” is scheduled. Later programs are: 
“Where Your Treasure Is,” on Sunday, 
February 26 at 2:30 E.S.T., and “The 
Fruitless Fig Tree” on Sunday, March 25, 
at 2:30, E.S.T. 


Religious Radio-Television 


Workshops Continue 
CHICAGO, Ill.—The Breadcasting and 
Film Commission of the National Council 
of Churches has scheduled six religious 
radio-television workshops in 1956. The 


THE MIRACLE OF LOVE 


(A new release) 
Eternal life begins here 
and now~=not in the 
hereafter. 


45 minutes—black & white 


THE ROAD BACK 


An Easter faith is retained in 
midst of a highly competitive 
business world. 

30 minutes—black & white 


as the vtfaetbe a film 


18 os 


See your Family Films’ 
franchised library— 
or mail this handy coupon. 


Romy UH we 


I 
I 
Please send me: | 

(0 New free catalog, containing church calendar, J 
modern-day inspirational films, living Bible i] 
films, series savings plan. I 

(J Nome of nearest Family Films franchised | 
library. 

I 
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ones still to come are: 
April 8-13, Flint, Michigan, WJRT-TV. 


The Hartford School of Religious 
Education 
Hartford Seminary Foundation 
Hartford 5, Connecticut 


Prepares college graduates, both recent 
and more mature, for careers in Religious 
Education. The demand for the School's 
graduates is far greater than the supply. 
Two-year course for the M. A. Also Doc- 
tor of Religious Education Program. 


Applications for full scholarship due by 
March Ist. 
Summer School 
Expenses $721 a year 
for catalogue and further information, 
write: 
WALTER HOUSTON CLARK, Dean 
Room J, Knight Hall 


Accept the Challenge 


The First Methodist Church and the 
Federated Church of West Lafayette, 
Indiana offer the youth of the two 
churches a joint religious education pro- 
gram. The Director of the youth pro- 
gram also serves as Director of Education 
for the separate educational programs of 
the two churches. 

If you are interested in the position of 
Director of this program, at the home of 
Purdue University, please write to: 

Mr. C. F, Warner 
c/o First Methodist Church 
West Lafayette, Indiana 


The Hartford School of 
Religious Education 
SUMMER SESSION 

June 18-30, 1956 

For Directors of Religious Education 


and mature laymen who are 
college graduates 


Courses for credit 


For further information, write 


Helen M. Edick, 
Director of Summer Session 
The Hartford Seminary Foundation 
55 Elizabeth Street, (Room 3) 
Hartford 5, Connecticut 


Wlorrri0e FOLDING 
BANQUET TABLES 


If you are on the kitchen committee of your chur 
ch, 
school, lodge, club, P.T.A., etc., you will be delighted 
with our new MONROE Tables. NOW, at no extra 
cost, offered with completely finished tops, highly 
resistant to most serving hazards. May be used with 
Pe ge ns = oe desired. Send for the com- 

» new Monroe catalog with direct facto ri 
and money-saving discounts to institutions. Scare: 


MONROE CO., 147 Church Street, Colfax, lowa 
eS 
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July 30-August 10, New York, Union 
Theological Seminary. - 

November 4-9, Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia. 

November 11-16, Memphis, Tennessee. 

For information about these workshops, 
see the January issue of the International 
Journal, page 39, or write to Charles H. 
Schmitz, National Council of Churches, 
220 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


Briefs 

RICHMOND, Va. — Several staff 
changes in the Division of Religious Edu- 
cation, Presbyterian Church in the U.S., 
have been announced: 

Rev. Davin B. WALTHALL, Director of 
Leadership Education, has become Re- 
gional Director of the Synod of Georgia 
and is serving part-time as guest profes- 
sor of Christian Education at Columbia 
Seminary, Decatur, Georgia. 

The Departments of Church School Ad- 
ministration and Leadership have been 
combined. The Rev. Morris WARREN is 
the director of the department. 

Dr. Joun L. Farrry expects to resign 
as Secretary of the Division at the end of 
1956, at which time Rev. Witiiam P. 
ANDERSON, Jr., will take this position. Mr. 
Anderson, now director of the Depart- 
ment of Adult and Family Education, will 
become Associate Director of the Divi- 
sion on July 1. 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The Rev. Stan- 
Ley I. SruBer has resigned as general sec- 
retary and director of the Japan Interna- 
tional Christian University Foundation. 
On February 1 he is to become the general 
secretary of the Council of Churches of 
Greater Kansas City. 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—Abingdon Press 
announces that, upon recommendation of 
the six judges, the Abingdon Award will 
not be given this year. The judges agreed 
that none of the manuscripts submitted 
was so outstanding as to merit the award 
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of $7,500 given every two or three years 
for a book manuscript which “will ac- | 
complish the greatest good for the Chris- 
tian faith and Christian living among all 
people.” The size of the next award will 
be increased to $12,500 and will probably | 
be offered in 1957 or 1958. 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Mrs. CuHarres W. 
Grxey, a former president of the Nation- 
al Y.W.C.A. and representative of the 
Y.W.C.A, to the Assembly of the Division 
of Christian Education, National Council 
of Churches, died on November 11, 1955 
at the age of sixty-six. She was the wife of 
Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, dean emeritus of 
Rockefeller Memorial Chapel of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. i 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Dr. FRANK WIL- | 
son Price has been appointed to direct | 
the joint foreign missionary research pro- | 
grams of the National Council of Church- 
es and Union Theological Seminary. On | 
February 1 he will become Director of the | 
Missionary Research Library at Union, | 
and secretary of the research committee of 
the Division of Foreign Missions, National 
Council of Churches. Dr. Price was a mis- 
sionary in China for 27 years. He served 
as moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S. during the | 
1953-54 biennium. 


Looking for an Opening? 

There are openings for secre- 
taries and clerical workers in the 
Chicago and New York offices of 
the National Council of Churches, 
for persons of little or much expe- 
rience. These offer reasonably 
good salaries and opportunity to 
play a part in a significant move- 
ment. For information, write Miss 
Helen Kindt, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Every Parent and Teacher 
will find this issue of the Journal particularly helpful. 
Order your additional or gift copies today. 
Also available: The Journal’s popular special issues on 
“Equipment for Religious Education,” “The Bible— 
Out of Life, Into Life,” and “New Insights for Chris- 
tian Education.” 
Any combination of these issues is yours at quantity rates: 
100 or more copies @ 17c ea.; 20 to 99 copies @ 20c each; 
6 to 19 copies @ 25c ea.; 1 to 5 copies @ 35c ea. 
| —_— — ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee coe See ee oe ree re re re ree ee er ee re ee ee ee eee a 
| International Journal ; 
| 79 BE. Adams, Chicago 3, Ill. | 
SEND special Journals as indicated: TO) ws ee ] 
| __“Grow as You Pray—Pray as You Street <.cc-c.cecccacthcis cence a 
| Grow” | 
__“The Bible—Out of Life, Into Life” City........... Zone State .nonnnn ! 
| __“Equipment for Religious Education” Church ~ : 
___ “New Insights for Christian Education” | 
I (Please send remittance with order if for $3.00 or less) Hx2-6 : 
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Bellis Hawe: 


AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS FROM BELL & HOWELL 


Filmosound 385 Specialist, newly designed model of the most widely used 16mm sound projector. 


A GREAT NEW 
‘TEHEACHING TOO 


Famous Filmosound Specialist projector with new 15-watt amplifier and larger 


speaker for superior sound control and fidelity... plus other exciting innovations. 


Bell & Howell’s Filmosound, one of the finest instru- 
ments of this audio-visual age, is now better than ever! 

The new Filmosound 385 Specialist brings you all 
these important advancements: increased amplifier out- 
put (dowble power under normal conditions, four times 
stronger at low voltage), sound-insulated aluminum 
doors, an end to warm-up delay, streamlined styling of 
its distinctive scuff-proof case. 

More Filmosounds are in use today than all other 
makes of sound projectors combined! This established 


HONORARY ACADEMY AWARD 1954—To Bell & Howell for 47 years 
of Pioneering Contributions to the Motion Picture Industry, 


February, 1956 - 


preference stems from. features like exclusive all-gear 
drive, straight-line optics, flickerless projection, simple 
operating controls, still picture clutch and reverse. 
Ruggedly built for heavy duty in education, the Special- 
ist has jewelled film-handling parts that last 400% longer. 

We invite you to learn more about the new Filmo- 
sound 385 Specialist. Your call to a Bell & Howell 
Audio-Visual Dealer will bring full details and friendly 
guidance in audio-visual techniques. Write today for a 
free brochure and the name of the dealer nearest you. 


Bell ¢ Howell 


7169 McCormick Road «+ Chicago 45, Illinois 
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BD) THE 
Visual Education Fellowship 
Presents Wendell Eller 
"One of the pri- 
or! Ail data Re 
provide an aid to 
worship."’ 


The Use of A-Vs in Worship 


THE GREAT EXPERIENCE for the 
Christian is drawing close to God. Wor- 
ship might be defined as an avenue lead- 
ing toward an intimate and progressive 
relationship with God. One lane in this 
avenue is meditation or contemplation, 
and audio-visuals are often naturals for 
guiding such meditation. 


To come into God’s presence a Chris- 
tian must focus his attention on the at- 
tributes of God or of Jesus the Son, or on 
great Christian ideas. Audio-visuals com- 
mand attention. If the right ones are used 
they will move the viewer, inspire him, 
touch his emotions. Because of the great 
need for worship in the Christian experi- 
ence, one of the primary purposes of au- 
dio-visuals is to provide an aid to this im- 
portant experience. : 

Reverence is the spirit of worship, but 
many worship services fall short in this 
respect. The spirit of reverence is par- 
ticularly difficult to maintain when using 
projected materials, which require careful 
coordination. If the method is at all dis- 
tracting, it should not be used. The fol- 
lowing points will help in avoiding dis- 
tractions: 

Have equipment all set up and ready 
to go before the stated meeting time. 
Projection from a balcony is far less dis- 
tracting than from the-middle aisle. Place 
the projector on a sturdy table. Install 
the projection screen at the proper loca- 
tion. Place the speaker near the screen 
and in an unobtrusive spot. Focus the pic- 
ture on the screen, always being sure the 
film is advanced to the first picture. Check 
the volume. Check all equipment to be 
sure it is in working order. 

Follow the script closely to eed losing 
the place. Have the projector on before 
cutting the house lights; after projection 
be sure the house lights are on before 
the projector light is shut off. An added 
note of reverence is possible by fading 
out a picture by slowly moving your hand 
in front of the lens. 

The following list of titles, though by 
no means inclusive, may be of help in se- 
lecting materials as aids to worship. (S, 
slides; SFS, slide-filmstrip: R, record; F, 
motion picture film) 


The Rev. Mr. Eller is Director of Audio-Visual 
Education, Church of the Brethren, Elgin, Illinois. 
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S—The Old Testament and the Fine Arts 
(Cynthia Pearl Maus) 


(Cynthia 
Pearl Maus) 

S—Life of Christ (Elsie Anna Wood) 

S—Life of Christ (Jacques Barosin) (Also 
available in filmstrip and motion pic- 
ture ) 


SFS—Each with His Own Brush (also 
available in slides) 
R—So Will We Sing (3-12” records) 


(Broadcasting and Film Commission) 
F—Angel in Ebony (Produced by Taylor 
University) 


F—Souls in Conflict (Produced by the 


Billy Graham Organization) 

F-—Modern inspirational films (Family 
Films, Broadcasting and Film Commis- 
sion, and_ others) 

F—Bible films, such as those from Ca- 
thedral and Family Films. 

For private worship, listen to the radio 
program—‘“Thy Kingdom Come”—(NBC 
—6:30-7:00 p.m., EST, Saturdays) 

Worship audio-visuals are not, for the 
most part, built to your specific order. 
They must be planned, developed, and 
organized to impart the spirit or message 
in leading persons to God. An audio- 
visual. is only an aid and, therefore, us- 
ually only a part of the service of wor- 
ship. Used with scripture, readings from 
other literature, prayer, music, and com- 
ments it can help lead the audience into 
a spirit of worship. 

Audio-visuals may not be built te order, 
but they must be custom built; that is, 
“customer” built. When using them you 
must build them into the desired worship 
experience. If the material you need is 
not available* you can develop your own 
slide set and script! Put music on tape 


' to accompany it. Plan your own worship 


services using equipment on ‘hand. Try 
illustrating a litany, a poem, a passage of 
scripture, the Lord’s Prayer, or some oth- 
er literature. The text will live anew and 
foster real worship. 


For further reading on the subject of 
audio-visuals in worship, read chapter four 
“Seeing and Worshipping,” in Visual Aids 
in the Church by William L. Rogers and 
Paul H. Vieth. 


*Check the Audio-Visual Resource Guide for 
descriptions and sources of materials listed. 


New Release Evaluation | 


"What Price Freedom" 


44 minutes, motion picture in color or 
b & w. j 
Productions and released through the | 
Broadcasting & Film Commission, NCC, 
1955. Available from BFC, RFL, denom. 
publ. houses, and some other local rental 
libraries. Rental: $15, color; $10, b & w. 

The story of an American’s actual ex- 
periences in the divided German city of 
Berlin provides the film account of Chris- 
tianity facing Communism in one locale of 
human unrest. 

The American is a business man who, 


with a free winter afternoon on his hands, | 


decides to take a leisurely stroll around 
the city. It becomes so leisurely, as a 
matter of fact, that he doesn’t realize it | 
when he walks into East Berlin. Once - 
within this part of the city, however, he | 
figures there will be little harm in con- 

tinuing*his walk. teh | 

A chance meeting with a young East 


German woman in a street market sets | 


up a chain of circumstances that cause | 
him inadvertently to follow her into a 
Communist-controlled factory workers” 
meeting wherein’ the woman refuses to 
vote on an issue because it is unchristian. 

While the two talk over their common 
religious feelings in a coffee shop a few | 
minutes after the meeting concludes, they | 
are joined by the party commissar who | 
has followed them both from the gather- 
ing-place. As he challenges them, he slow- ~ 
ly comes to a standstill and, after admit- | 
ting to them he “trusts their cross,” pro- | 
ceeds to tell how he no longer believes | 


_ in Communism but there is no retreat, no | 


hope. Though the young woman accent- | 
uates the fact that with God there is al- | 
ways hope, the man abruptly leaves, ad- 
vising the American to return to the 
western sector as soon as he can. 

Together, the two walk to the dividing 
barrier and Larry asks Ilsa to come with 
him. But she says she cannot for her 
place is with her people and they need 
Christian witness desperately in these | 
revolutionary times. Thus, Larry returns 
to the American zone and his comfortable | 
life but his Christian position will never 
be quite the same for he has seen a faith — 
in action that challenges and stimulates 
his own to its very roots. 

Filmed primarily on location and vividly 
capturing the impact of faithful Christian 
witness in Communistic areas, the film is 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED for general | 
audiences. It will be especially valuable | 
in understanding and discussing the 1955- 
56 foreign missions theme of “Christianity 
in Modern Revolutionary Times.” 


Though the love-story angle is a bit 


‘slow-moving, the production builds con- 


sistently toward a highly challenging cli- 
max. Acting is excellent; the woman. is 
adequately underplayed, the commissar is 
forcefully portrayed as the haunted, once- 
hopeful man he is. Some may question 
the relatively small amount of East Ger- 
man police work concentrated on the 
American’s intrusion into their zone, but 
this does not apprecmbly weaken the 
film’s potential effectiveness and utiliza- 


tion. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Produced by Paul F. Heard | 


An outstanding filmstrip series, 

portraying the Church’s part in 

perpetuating the Christian faith 

—a vital subject in the religious 

education program. Written by 

Elmer G. Million, Ph. D., 

Executive Director of the Dept. 

of the Ministry in the 

Commission on Christian Higher 

Education, National Council of 

| Churches. This series has 

| extensive application for 
developing a fuller understanding 
of the early and Medieval 
Church; a study of the 
development of Protestant 

| Christianity; the lives of many 
great Christian leaders; the 
development of doctrine and 

liturgy in the Christian Church 

| itself in the U.S.; and the study 

and discussion of the ecumenical 


today. Includes utilization guides 
and reading scripts. 


Founding, Suffering, and 
Acceptance of the Church 


_ A794-1 The Church Is Born (32 frames) (The 
j aaa experience through the work of 
| Paul.) 


A794-2 Death for Faith (31 frames) (The Ner- 
Onian persecution to the Edict of Milan which 
granted freedom of worship to Christians.) 


A794-3 Open Door to Faith (40 frames) (The 

conversion of Constantine through the evan- 

eeeton of the barbarians and the baptism of 
lovis on Christmas Day, 496 A.D.) 


AT94SA complete set, 3 filmstrips, with utiliza- 
tion guides and reading ScriptS 25, 9-5 <: $15.00 


| movement evident in the Church . 


The history of the 
Christian Church 


from apostolic times to the present 


The Medieval Church and 
Its Reformation 


A794-4 Defeat in Victory (39 frames) (The alliance 
of the Franks with the Pope, through the develop- 
ment of monasticism and papal power, to the 
Crusades.) 

A794-5 The Church Militant (40 frames) (The 
scholastic development through the Babylonian 
Captivity, the conciliar movement, and early reform 
movements.) 


A794-6 Rebirth of Faith (38 frames) (The Reforma- 
tion—specifically Lutheran, Calvinist, Anglican, 
Anabaptist, and Roman Catholic developments.) 


A794SB complete set, 3 filmstrips, with utilization 
guides and reading scripts Ai COE RPRAe $15.00 


Name_ 


. presented on FILMSTRIPS by SVE 


The Modern Church 


A794-7 Modern Christianity (35 frames) (The theology, 
ethics, organization, and outreach in the period from 
1648 to 1918, emphasizing developments in the United 
States.) 


A794-8 The Move Toward Wholeness (34 frames) (The 
various facets of ecumenicity since World War |.) 


A794SC complete set, 2 filmstrips, with utilization 


guides and reading scripts.................... $10.00 
Each filmstrip, in color, with utilization guide and 
readingescriptamssanwst.a: wears nae hee. $6.00 
A794S complete set, 8 filmstrips, with utilization guides 
andineading: Scripts. c.0.-..0-.0+s5-0. Shree eee) 
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SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. (A Business Corporation) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, please send your Protestant 
Religious and Educational Catalog. 


(J Include name of my authorized SVE dealer 


Church 


Address 


City. 


Zone State 
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by Leslie D. 
Weatherhead 


OVER HIS OWN 
SIGNATURE 


Dr. Weatherhead has based these 
messages on words Jesus used about 
himself—statements which he himself 
signed when he said “I am aN 
Dr. Weatherhead interprets these 
words with a warmly human attitude 
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New and Recent | 
Books 


from ABINGDON PRESS | 
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for a clearer concept of God and his 
relationship to men. Published Febru- 
ary 6. $2.50 


RY. SSSR 


edited by Charles L. 
Wallis 


SPEAKERS’ 
ILLUSTRATIONS For 
SPECIAL DAYS 


Here is a practical anthology of 
1,001 stories and quotations offering 
the right illustration at a moment’s 
notice. 

The illustrations are arranged chrono- 
logically by special days and seasons most 
widely observed, both in civil and church 
calendars. Published February 6 $3.50 
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by E. Stanley Jones 
MASTERY 


These 364 devotions, one for each day of the 


year, are based on the account of the first 


Pentecost, as found in Acts. 


Here Dr. Jones shows how we can 
overcome the defeats of daily living— 
how we can master life instead of be- 
ing mastered by it. $1.75 
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DENOMINATIONS 


_ in the United States 
(Revised and Enlarged) 


The latest, most authentic data on 266 
religious bodies in this country, carefully 
checked and authenticated, is included in 
this new book. Some of the reference helps 
are: an extensive bibliography, list of de- 
nominational headquarters, and inclusion of 
new. denominations. Published January 9. 


$2.95 


by Walter 
Russell Bowie 


’ THE STORY 
\ of the CHURCH 


The Church’s long story, from the 
time of Christ to the present, sweeps 
in brilliant pageantry across these 
pages. The indestructible spirit of 
Christianity shines forth as the heroes 
of the Church come to glowing life. 
Companion volume to The Story of 
The Bible. Illustrated. $2.95 
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